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PALESTINE’S ECONOMY 


Hampered, Stalwart, Persevering, 
Menaced Today by Looming “Pincers” 


By Rosert J. Barr, Department of Commerce 


NCE AGAIN PALESTINE sees the 

fruits of its fields threatened by the 
searing flames of war—after two decades 
of noteworthy economic ai1 social 
achievement. 

Palestine is more than a country, it 
is a highway between East anc’. West. 
And just as a highway depen ‘or its 
maintenance ur, the produc..on of 
goods by those wu use it, so Palestine 
depends upon connections with its 
friends and neighbors for f ‘d, raw 
materials, and irkets. 

Valuable it mse. be to the United Na- 
tions as a part that bloc of Middle 
East states whit.) separates the Axis 
partners and joirrs us with Russia, but 
vulnerable it admittedly is to attack 
upon its commu: ations with the out- 
side world. 


War’s Disruptions and Inquries 


Palestine’s economy has been seriously 
disrupted and damaged by World War 
II, particularly sin 2 the summer of 1940, 
when Italy’s entra ce shut off Palestine’s 
foreign trade, dep ndent upon Mediter- 
ranean shipping. ‘Thus the export mar- 
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Loading oranges at the port of Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 


ket for citrus fruits was entirely lost, and 
this important segment of the Palestin- 
ian economy became dependent upon 
government financial assistance for its 
maintenance. Because of lack of fer- 
tilizer, cultivation and irrigation of the 
groves are deteriorating. 

Furthermore, since Palestine is a large 
importer of foodstuffs, particularly of 
grains, the food situation has been oc- 
casioning some anxiety. An effort is 
being made to develop the natural as well 
as the industrial resources of the coun- 
try to serve the war effort, but the neces- 
sity of importing capital and raw 
materials remains a major handicap. 
Spending by Imperial troops quartered 
in Palestine has stimulated trade, with 
tendencies toward inflation. 


Measures Taken by Government 


At the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
government enacted a series of measures 
lodging authority in the hands of ad- 
ministrative officers to control the eco- 
nomic life of Palestine. Exports and 
imports of all goods and dealings in 
foreign exchange are subject to license— 
the purchase, sale, and use of essential 





commodities may be controlled—a War 
Supply Board has been established. 
Rationing of scarce supplies is exceed- 
ingly difficult because of the distinct 
cleavage betwen the Arab and Jewish 
populations with their different food 
habits. Although a complete legislative 
and administrative framework of eco- 
nomic control has been established, ef- 
fective control is rather hard to realize. 


Geography of a Highway 


To comprehend Palestine’s economic 
position, one must understand the ter- 
rain. A range of hills forms Palestine’s 
backbone, rising gradually from the west 
to a ridge some 2,500 feet high and 
dropping abruptly on the east to the Jor- 
dan-Dead Sea Valley some 1,300 feet be- 
low sea level. The slopes of this ridge 
are deeply scored into a tangle of hills 
and narrow valleys—the highland of 
Judea as it is called in the region of 
Jerusalem, Samaria a little farther north. 

A spur, Mount Carmel, runs from this 
ridge in a northwesterly direction to the 
sea. On the north of Mount Carmel lies 
the plain of Esdraelon, and beyond rises 
the highland of Galilee, another tangle 
of hills and valleys like that of Judea. 


These hill regions and their approxi- 
mate limits are indicated on the map on 
page 5. 

The extreme southern part of Pales- 
tine is steppe and desert, extending from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the Mediterranean 
south of Gaza, and thence to the south- 
ern end of the Dead Sea. The fertile 
plain of Sharon stretches from Gaza 
north of Carmel and from the sea to the 
Judean hills, an area of some 800,000 
acres. This maritime plain reappears 
north of Carmel as the Acre plain, run- 
ning to the northern border of Palestine, 
some 140,000 acres in area. The plain 
of Esdraelon lies between Carmel and 
Galilee, triangular in shape, 100,000 acres 
in area. These plains comprise the 
major part of Palestine’s arable land. 


Finally, the plains of the Jordan Val- 
ley extending from Lake Hula in the 
north to the region of BeiSan in the south 
make another 266,000 acres. Altogether 
the plains comprise some 1,300,000 acres, 
the highlands some 2,000,000 acres, and 
the southern (Beersheba) district nearly 
3,000,000 acres, or a total area of some 
10,000 square miles—about the area of 
Vermont. 
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Colony of Nahalal in the “Emek” (Valley of Esdraelon). This striking aerial view of one of 
the largest of the settlements of small farmers shows the cultivated fields radiating out 
from the village. 


Travel Route Through Ages 


Palestine’s plains are the highway be- 
tween East and West. This highway runs 
from Gaza to the northern end of the 
Plain of Sharon where it is interrupted 
by the ridge of Carmel which thrusts 
across the plain to drop abruptly to the 
Mediterranean Sea, leaving a passage 
only 200 yards wide. 

Through this ridge are a few passes 
like that at Megiddo. Beyond Carmel 
the highway traverses the plain of Esd- 
raelon to the east, crosses the Jordan and 
ascends the Yarmuk Valley to run across 
Syria to Damascus and Aleppo. Here the 
route divides, one branch turning left to 
the Cilician Gates, Istanbul, and the 
West, the other turning right along the 
Fertile Crescent to Baghdad and the 
East. 

The modern railway (only recently 
completed across Syria under the pres- 
sure of war emergency) follows this route, 
though motor roads strike directly across 
the desert and the airplane flies across 
mountains and desert without hindrance. 

The route is traveled alike by warrior, 
merchant, and pilgrim and has been well 
worn in these thousands of years. To- 
day it carries the heaviest traffic of its 
history as the United Nations strive to 
supply Russia and strengthen their 
forces throughout the Middle East. 


“Mediterranean” Climate 


The climate of Palestine is the Medi- 
terranean type similar to that of south- 
ern California, with rainy winters and 
dry, hot summers. Winter winds blow- 
ing from the Mediterranean release their 
moisture on the western slopes of the 
highland; on descending to the Jordan 
Valley they are hot and dry. Rainfall is 
heaviest on the maritime plain and in 
the hill districts. 


Stations at Tel Aviv, Acre, and Nablus 
show total annual rainfall respectively of 
21, 24, and 25 inches, 95 percent or more 
falling in the winter months, November 
to May, inclusive. This amount of rain- 
fall is ample for general agricultural pur- 
poses, but its seasonal distribution 
greatly reduces its effectiveness. Sum- 
mer crops unless irrigated must struggle 
through a long drought. 


Agriculture Is Main Occupation 


Over 53 percent of Palestine’s popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural and pasto- 
ral pursuits, compared with less than 22 
percent in the United States. Although 
predominantly an agricultural land, Pal- 
estine does not produce enough to feed 
its inhabitants. The country has long 
been denuded of forests, and the soil in 
most of the hill districts is thin and stony. 

The richer soil of the valleys was until 
recent years frequently unusable because 
of marshes, and the development of 
neighboring areas was retarded because 
of malaria. Cooperation of the govern- 
ment with private efforts of Jewish or- 
ganizations has eradicated this evil and 
has brought large areas of productive 
land into cultivation. 

The absence of summer rainfall makes 
irrigation imperative if intensive sum- 
mer crops are to be grown. Exploration 
has discovered underground water re- 
sources, utilized by means of wells and 
pumps. Of the electric current sold by 
the Palestine Electric Corporation in 
1939, one-third or 28,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours was used to pump water for irriga- 
tion. 

The country’s cultivation for the most 
part has not been such as to improve the 
resources of the land. Trees have been 
cut down from the very beginning of 
Israel’s occupation of the land (Joshua 
xvii, 14-18), and the remnants of forests 
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and olive groves were badly cut during 
the first World War for fuel. (It is estj. 
mated that before the World War there 
were 2,000,000 olive trees in Palestine 
while in 1933 there were only half a mij. 
lion.) No thought was given to reforestg. 
tion, and, as a consequence, the Soil be- 
came eroded and exhausted. 


Energy, Zeal, Capital Applied 


The enterprise of Jewish colonists has 
transformed this picture. They have de- 
voted energy, scientific knowledge, zeal, 
and large capital to the task of making 
the limited resources of Palestine produc- 
tive, and their success has in some meas- 
ure encouraged the Arabs to follow the 
example. As a result Palestinian agrj- 
culture has been brought forward from 
medieval to modern Standards in the 
short period of the quarter of a century 
since the last war. 

Cereal procuction is for the most part 
carried on by Arabs. The average an- 
nual production of wheat in the 5 years 
1935-39 was 3,243,000 bushels, the yield 
being 6 bushels per acre, compared with 
13.5 bushels per acre in the United States. 
For the 5 years 1935-39, 45 percent of the 
wheat consumed in Palestine had to be 
imported. 


Citrus Is Big Money Crop 


Jaffa oranges are noted for fine flavor. 
Since 1920 citrus fruit has become Pales- 
tine’s big money crop. For the four sea- 
sons from the autumn of 1935 to the 
spring of 1939 the annual production of 
citrus fruits (90 percent oranges) 
amounted to 458,000 metric tons, valued 
at about $17,500,000. This compares 
with the citrus-fruit crop for 1939 of 2,- 
500,000 metric tons, valued at about 
$70,000,000, for seven citrus-fruit produc- 
ing States of the United States. 

Over 80 percent of the crop is normally 
exported, and it is the largest single ele- 
ment in Palestine’s foreign trade, con- 








American drilling machine helping to provide 
water for Palestine. 
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stituting two-thirds of the total value of 
the country’s exports. But the extensive 
development of this single industry has 
produced the usual result, observed dur- 
ing the depression in every “one-indus- 
try’ community in the United States. 
A one-industry community is extremely 
vulnerable to economic changes. The 
United Kingdom took the bulk of Pales- 
tine’s citrus crop; when this market was 
closed by shipping difficulties caused by 
the war, Palestine’s economy was crip- 


pled. 


Colonists’ Vigorous Efforts 


In the interval of peace since the last 
war, Jewish colonists rapidly developed 
the citrus groves. Marketing coopera- 
tives were organized, packing and ship- 
ping facilities were improved, and adver- 
tising was extended. Efforts are now 
being made to use more of the crop for 
the production of essential oils, fruit 
juices, and marmalade. 

Other important crops are barley, 
dura, vegetables, olives, melons, grapes, 
almonds, and figs. The total tonnage 
of crops other than citrus fruits in- 
creased roughly 160 percent from the 
early 1920’s to the late 1930’s. 

In the latest enumeration, 1939, there 
were 92,000 donkeys, 28,000 camels, 169,- 
000 cattle, 209,000 sheep, 361,000 goats. 
The total animal population has in- 
creased by roughly 30 percent since 1920. 
The poultry and dairy industries have 
developed rapidly in recent years. 


Character of Industry 


Palestine is devoid of those basic re- 
sources essential for the development of 
modern heavy industry—coal, oil, iron. 
There are no metals of the precious or 
of the nonferrous groups. Only in the 
Salts dissolved in the Dead Sea does the 
country possess an exploitable resource 
of large proportions. 

A certain amount of water power has 
been developed, and the pipe line has 
brought oil from the Mosul field in Iraq 
to Haifa, where a refining plant has been 
erected. 


A deposit of sulphur has been discov- 
ered, but exploration for petroleum has 
so far been unsuccessful. 

These sum up Palestine’s natural re- 
sources available for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Though heavy industry is precluded by 
the lack of requisite raw materials, as- 
tonishing progress has been made in ex- 
panding a variety of light industries. 
This was made possible by three circum- 
stances, the conjuncture of which goes 
far to explain Palestine’s post-World- 
War history. These are the hydroelectric 
development, the immigration of skilled 
and zealous European craftsmen, and 
the provision of American capital. 


Industry-Census Figures 


This variegated, small-scale character 
of Palestine’s industry is shown by the 
census of Jewish industry taken by the 
Jewish Agency in 1937, the latest figures 
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available. At that time Jewish industry 
probably comprised 75 percent or more 
of all industry of the country. 

Artisans’ shops catering to individual 
customers and engaged in neighborhood 
hand trades, usually employing less than 
five persons, are classed as “handicraft” 
establishments. All other establishments 
are classified as “industrial.” The num- 
ber of establishments totaled 5,602 (ex- 
cluding 4 electric power plants). There 
were 4,050 handicraft, 1,552 industrial 
establishments. Handicraft establish- 
ments employed a total of 7,990 persons 
(including clerks and owners), an aver- 
age of less than 2 per establishment, and 
utilized a total of 1,629 horsepower, an 
average of 0.20 horsepower per person. 
Industrial establishments employed 20,- 
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680 persons, an average of less than 14 
each, and utilized a total horsepower of 
32,016, or 1.55 horsepower per person. 

It is difficult to make a comparison 
with American experience because of the 
different basis on which statistics are 
compiled. In 1939 there were 717 estab- 
lishments in Vermont with 21,759 wage 
earners (excluding administrative per- 
sonnel), an average of just over 30 work- 
ers per establishment. Establishments 
with annual product of less than $5,000 
were excluded from enumeration. These 
figures are therefore roughly comparable 
with those for “industrial” establish- 
ments in Palestine and show the larger 
scale on which industry is developed in 
Vermont, a State which we do not ordi- 
narily think of as being “industrialized.” 
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Three Outstanding Enterprises 


There is, neverthless, a small core of 
three industries in Palestine to which the 
term “heavy” might appropriately be ap- 
plied. These are the Rutenberg power 
scheme, the Palestine Chemical Co.’s 
plant for extracting salts from the Dead 
Sea, and the refinery installations of 
Haifa drawing their supply of oil by pipe 
line from Iraq. 

Palestine Electric Corporation, Ltd., 
holds a concession for generating elec- 
tricity from the Jordan River, with ex- 
clusive rights to distribution in Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan except for the Jerusa- 
lem district. Installations at Jisr Ma- 
jami south of Tiberias consist of dams 
across the Jordan and Yarmuk Rivers, 
canals which convey the waters to an 
impounding basin, and a powerhouse with 
an installed capacity of 32,000 horse- 
power. Development of additional ca- 
pacity to a total of 120,000 horsepower is 
contemplated. 

Subsidiary steam-turbine power sta- 
tions using oil fuel have been erected— 
the largest at Haifa with a capacity of 
25,500 horsepower. Total sales of elec- 
tric current in 1939 amounted to 91,475,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, compared with total 
sales in Vermont in 1930 of 240,261,000 
kilowatt hours. 

Palestine Potash Co., Ltd., has erected 
plants to extract dissolved salts from the 
waters of the Dead Sea. Operations 
commenced at the first plant at the north 
end of the Dead Sea in 1931. The ca- 
pacity of this one proving insufficient, 
a second plant was later erected at the 
south end. Sea water is pumped into 
basins where evaporation under the sun’s 
rays produces a concentrated brine. 
From this brine, by chemical and me- 
chanical processes, the dissolved mate- 
rials are extracted and purified. In 1939. 
63,527 tons of potash and 589 tons of 
bromine were produced and exported. 
It is believed that output has since ex- 
panded. Plans have been under consid- 
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Haifa, only deep-water harbor in Palestine—one of the Near East’s busiest ports. 
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eration for the production of metallic 
magnesium. Raw material is unlimited, 
cost of production is low. 


Iraq’s wealth of oil has been brought 
to the Mediterranean ports of Tripoli in 
Syria and Haifa in Palestine by pipe line 
across the desert, completed in 1934. A 
refinery was recently erected at Haifa 
with an ultimate capacity equal to that 
of the pipe line, 2,000,000 tons annually. 


Activities Diverse 


Some unexpected industries have taken 
rootin Palestine. Refugee diamond cut- 
ters from Holland and Belgium estab- 
lished their industry in Palestine and 
have made it the center of the small- 
stone industry. An artificial tooth com- 
pany established in 1927 estimates its 
production at 5,000,000 teeth annually, 
practically all being exported. 


Wine making was introduced as one 
of the first Jewish industries more than 
50 years ago. In 1939 over 900,000 gal- 
lons were produced; over 198,000 gallons 
experted. 

A cement factory near Haifa has an 
annual capacity of 180,000 tons of 
cement. 

Olive-oil soap made in Nablus has long 
enjoyed such a widespread reputation 
among the Mohammedan population of 
the Near East that olive-oil soap is known 
as “Nablus” soap (just as we know it as 
“Castile” soap). 

Flour mills, confectionery factories, 
stone quarries, textile mills, nail, wire, 
and miscellaneous metal-working plants, 
tanneries, match factories—these are 
some of the other industries established 
in Palestine. 


Modern Railway System 


Open plains may be highways good 
encugh for marching men, or for animal] 
caravans, but modern commerce de- 
mands superior facilities of transporta- 
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tion. It has only been since the firgt 
World War that these means have been 
provided, beginning with the railroag 
built by Allenby to transport his army 
from Egypt. 

The railway system of Palestine con- 
sists of two main lines. One runs north 
and south from the border of Egypt near 
the Mediterranean coast through Gaza, 
Ramleh, Tulkarm to Haifa, the other 
east and west through Ramleh connect- 
ing the ports of Jaffa and Tel Aviv with 
Jerusalem. This is all Standard gage 
(4 feet 842 inches), something over 200 
miles in length. In addition, a meter- 
gage line traverses the Valley of Esdrae- 
lon connecting Haifa with the Hedjaz 
Railway in Trans-Jordan. In 1940, over 
900,000 tons of goods and 1,362,000 pas- 
sengers were carried. 

Palestine-Egypt traffic is adequately 
served, but this has not heretofore been 
the case in the north where connection 
with Damascus in Syria was made by the 
meter-gage branch to the Hedjaz Rail- 
way. Perhaps by now the conversion of 
this line to standard gage has been ac- 
complished. A standard-gage extension 
was projected from Haifa to Beirut and 
Tripoli in Syria, at both of which points 
connections are made with the line to 
Damascus. 

If these changes have been completed, 
through-railway connection by standard 
gage is made from Europe through Tur- 
key to Syria and on through Palestine to 
Egypt. Connection has already been 
made from this system at Aleppo all 
along the southern border of Turkey to 
the railways of Iraq (in which, however, 
there remained until recently some 
stretches of meter-gage track). 


Hig h way Network—Airports 


Supplementing the railway system are 
some 1,500 miles of hard-surfaced and 
1,000 miles of improved-earth highways, 
A north-south coastal highway is paral- 
leled by a north-south highway in the 
hill districts, running from Beersheba in 
the south through Jerusalem, Nablus, 
Jenin, and Nazareth to Tiberias. An im- 
portant highway connects Jerusalem 


with Amman in Trans-Jordan, another 
connects Haifa with Iraq across the des- 
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Jordan Dam, notable hydroelectric develop- 
ment in Palestine. Electrification of the 
country has been proceeding rapidly. 
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ert, and a third connects Palestine with 
t. A post-war achievement which 
stirred popular imagination was the in- 
guguration of transdesert motor service 
between Palestine-Syria and Iraq. 

A modern, fully equipped airport was 
puilt by the government at Lydda. Other 
airports exist at Haifa, Tiberias, and 
Kallia on the Dead Sea. In peace times, 
palestine is an important station in the 
air services connecting Europe and Africa 
with Iraq and India. 


Ports and Cities, Old and New 


A row of seaports along the Mediter- 
ranean coast was famous in ancient 
times--Gaza, Jaffa (this is the Joppa 
from which Jonah embarked on his his- 
toric voyage), and Acre in Palestine; 
Tyre, Sidon, and others in Syria. The 
Palestinian ports were open roadsteads 
providing no shelter and unusable in 
heavy weather. Ships anchored far out, 
and cargo was transferred between ship 
and shore by lighters. 

The city of Tel Aviv constructed port 
improvements in order to avoid depend- 
ence upon the port of Jaffa. Of the total 
traffic in 1939, Tel Aviv handled 14 per- 
cent, Jaffa 18 percent, while Haifa 
handled 68 percent. 

Today in the port of Haifa, Palestine 
boasts a modern, sheltered, deep-water 
harbor capable of handling ships up to 
35,000 tons, with ample wharfage and 
anchorage. It is the only port of the 
country adequately equipped with heavy 
cranes, warehouses, railroad sidings, and 
related facilities. Situated at the mouth 
of the Valley of Esdraelon where large 
quantities of citrus fruit are grown, it 
already handles the bulk of these exports. 

Haifa promises to become not only the 
metropolis of Palestine but of commer- 
cial importance also to the hinterland 
country of Trans-Jordan, Iraq, and per- 
haps even of Iran. Communication with 





Preparing seedlings for planting a vineyard, 
Palestine 
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Fine modern hotel in Jerusalem; normally patronized by businessmen from many countries. 


these areas is already established by air, 
motor road, and railroad. If projected 
improvements are completed, Haifa will 
have rail connections with Iraq and 
eventually Iran and will be in a position 
to serve as entrepot for a good part of 
the foreign trade of these countries. The 
advantages of Haifa have already made 
it Palestine’s industrial center, 


Astonishing Transformation 


In 1900 one could wander beyond the 
northern outskirts of Jaffa to a region of 
heavy sand dunes. On the left stretched 
the blue Mediterranean; to the right, be- 
yond the sand, were orange groves and 
gardens. It was a scene of rural peace. 
Today on this spot stands a modern cos- 
mopolitan city, distinctive in its archi- 
tecture, inspiring in its achievement—Tel 
Aviv, “Mountain of Spring.” Beginning 
as a suburb of Jaffa it is now the most 
populous city in Palestine. In 1922 its 
population was just 15,000; by 1931 this 
had more than trebled to 52,000—and in 
1936 it had reached the total of 140,000. 
For the Jews of central Europe suffering 
from the renewal of medieval anti-Sem- 
itic outrages, Palestine and its all-Jewish 
metropolis of Tel-Aviv once again became 
a haven of refuge, a Promised Land. 


Population and Government 


In the 17 years of British administra- 
tion between 1922 and 1939 the popula- 
tion of Palestine nearly doubled, increas- 
ing from 757,000 to 1,501,000. Of the 
latter number 927,000 were Moslems, 445,- 
000 Jews, 129,000 others, mostly Chris- 
tian. 

Palestine is governed under a man- 
date from the League of Nations to Great. 
Britain. The mandatory power is given 
full legislative and administrative au- 
thority subject only to the terms of the 
mandate. The mandatory is directed 
to place the country under such political, 
administrative, and economic conditions 
as will secure the establishment of a 
Jewish national home without infringing 
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upon the rights of non-Jewish communi- 
ties. Freedom of religion is guaranteed. 

The personal status (i. e., marriage, 
divorce, etc.) of members of the various 
religious communities is to be fully re- 
spected, and in practice this is achieved 
by turning over control of these matters 
to the organized religious communities. 
Free access to the holy places is to be 
preserved. 


Three official languages are designated, 
English, Arabic, and Hebrew, and these 
appear on all coins, stamps, street signs, 
etc. 

The actual government of Palestine is 
carried on by the High Commissioner, 
appointed by the British King, and a 
corps of appointed officials in accord- 
ance with the terms of the constitutional 
law of the land, the Palestine Order in 
Council (i. e., an official act of the King 
of Great Britain and his Privy Council). 
There is no division of government into 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches, nor are there elections. 

Laws, or ordinances, are made by the 
High Commissioner guided by his ad- 
visory council, comprising higher admin- 
istrative officials. In the usual order of 
events, an ordinance simply authorizes 
a subordinate administrative officer to 
make rules and regulations to effectuate 
the policy laid down in the ordinance. 

None of these officials is elected. A 
legislative council was at first contem- 
plated, and efforts were made to complete 
its establishment, but these failed and all 
mention of the council has now been 
expunged from the Order in Council. 


Financial Position 


The government’s financial position 
has on the whole been exceedingly pros- 
perous. The period from 1932 to 1936 
witnessed revenues expanding so rapidly 
that expeditures lagged behind and 
surpluses resulted. For a few years 
since 1936 deficits were incurred, but 
financial conditions in recent years have 
again become favorable. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Turkey’s Trade 
in Mid-’42— 


Impeded by Inescapable Conditions of World Conflict, 


Republic's Business Maintains a Measure of Resilience 


URING THE SECOND QUARTER 

of 1942 the effects of the long period 
of economic deterioration caused by the 
European war were still apparent in every 
branch of Turkey’s national economy. 

Estimates indicate smaller yields for 
the principal crops. Industry was fairly 
well sustained by domestic raw materials. 
Foreign trade was still restricted, as ship- 
ping scarcity continued. Rail service 
with Europe was resumed, but inadequate 
rolling stock handicapped traffic. 

Retail trade has been steady, being 
aided by an increase in domestic manu- 
factures. Note circulation has continued 
to expand, and available funds have been 
in excess of credit demands. 


Cereal Yields Smaller 


Smaller crops are expected for wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats in Turkey, according 
to p*eliminary estimates. The prospects 
for corn are good, and larger yields are 
expected for cotton, filberts, raisins, and 


Cubuk Dam across valley in vicinity of Ankara. 


vegetables. Reduced crops are forecast 
for figs and olive oil, with sugar beets 
affected by the drought. 

Turkey’s daily bread ration remained, 
during the second quarter, at 300 grams 
per person, with double that quantity for 
those engaged in manual labor. Official 
control was maintained over foodstuff 
exports, and permits for shipments of 
such products were exceedingly limited. 
Prices of food products have continued 
to advance. 


Industry Steady 


With imported raw materials very 
scarce, Turkish industry has been gradu- 
ally geared to the use of domestic raw 
materials. Operations in most industrial 
plants, except those dependent on crude 
rubber and certain imported metals, were 
well sustained during the April-June 
quarter. 

The large semi-Government establish- 
ments were particularly active, as they 
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Semi-coke works at Zonguldak, Turkey. 


utilize chiefly domestic raw materials. 
Private plants suffered somewhat from 
mechanical difficulties and inability to 
obtain replacements and repair parts. 


Foreign Trade Hampered 


The movement of foreign trade con- 
tinued to be severely handicapped by in- 
adequate transport facilities. The flow 
of imports and exports through northern 
Turkish Mediterranean ports and by rail 
via Basra (Iraq) was fairly heavy, but 
lack of equipment hampered trade 
through the southern ports. 

Axis vessels arrived irregularly from 
Trieste, whereas sailings by Turkish mo- 
torships to Balkan seaports were stopped. 

The long-awaited rail connections with 
the Balkans were resumed toward the 
end of the quarter, but traffic over this 
route has been restricted by lack of 
freight cars. 

Turkish-Hungarian trade has been ex- 
traordinarily active, and, while specific 
data are not available (publication of 
official Turkish trade statistics was sus- 
pended in May 1941), it is believed that 
the turn-over exceeds the pre-war level. 


Nazi Shipments Irregular 


Imports from Germany have been ir- 
regular, consisting chiefly of chemicals 
and pharmaceutical products and cer- 
tain machinery and equipment, mostly 
replacement parts for factories. An- 
nouncement was made, during the quar- 
ter, of a German credit to Turkey of 
100,000,000 marks for military supplies. 

Commercial imports from the United 
States continued to decline. With a view 
to facilitating the despatch of essential 
imports from the United States, an ar- 
rangement was developed by the end of 
the period whereby Turkish authorities 
would guarantee the essentiality of civil- 
ian orders to be placed in the United 
States. 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Syria's Business Better 


Change in Governmental Regime in This Vital Territory 
Serves To Ease Trade Movements and Stimulate Activity 


HE ECONOMIC POSITION of Syria’ 

has improved very appreciably since 
the Allied occupation in the middle of 
1941. Following that event, limited 
trade was resumed with neighboring 
countries. Extensive public works were 
undertaken. Unemployment dropped 
sharply. The country’s highly mechan- 
ized distribution service was aided by im- 
ports of fuel. 

Heavy arrivals of foodstuffs helped to 
ease the Syrian food situation, which 
had been weakened by poor yields and 
military operations in important agri- 
cultural districts. 


As the demand for commodities great- 
ly expanded, the upward spiral of prices 
went unchecked. Budget estimates were 
considerably increased, and note circula- 
tion was larger. 

The current improvement, incident- 
tally, was preceded by a year of steady 
economic deterioration. After the col- 
lapse of France in June 1940, Syria’s for- 
eign trade was cut off by a tight Allied 
sea blockade and severe restrictions on 
overland traffic with neighboring coun- 
tries. The decrease in fuel supplies, in 
which Syria is totally deficient, handi- 
capped domestic transport and industry. 
Although agricultural development was 
encouraged, the farmers were hampered 
by inadequate transport facilities, due to 
fuel shortages. Public works were sus- 
pended, thus adding to the number of 
the unemployed. 


Trade Eased, Turn-Over Down 


Lifting of the Allied blockade and in- 
clusion in the sterling-bloc area helped 
to ease Syria’s foreign-trade position. 
While this facilitated trade with neigh- 
boring countries, the turn-over neverthe- 
less was still limited. Imports consisted 
mainly of foodstuffs, while exports of 
most native products were prohibited, 
the only exceptions being surplus quan- 
tities of wool, silk, tobacco, sausage cas- 
ings, and a number of other commodities. 

The extent of the decline in Syria’s 
foreign trade since the outbreak of World 
War II is indicated by figures recently 
Teleased for 1941. Imports in that cal- 
endar year totaled 176,000 metric tons 
valued at 38,000,000 Syrian pounds, as 
Compared with 309,000 tons valued at 


_—_,——— 


‘Syria, as referred to in this article, in- 
cludes the entire territory of the States of 
the Levant under French Mandate (Syria 
and the Lebanon; the former autonomous 
Sanjak of Alexandretta was ceded to Turkey 
in 1939.) 
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57,000,000 pounds in 1940, and 500,000 
tons valued at 75,000,000 pounds in 1939. 

The decline in exports was even greater, 
totaling 29,500 tons valued at 11,000,000 
pounds in 1941, against 181,000 tons val- 
ued at 19,000,000 pounds in 1940, and 
300,000 tons valued at 36,000,000 pounds 
in 1939. 

Last available American statistics pub- 
lished, covering the first 9 months of 1941 
(only totals, no details) show that United 
States exports to Syria totaled $34.795 
($1,137,991 in the same period of 1940) 
and general imports from Syria $822,407 
($2,412,005). 


Most Crops Smaller 


Adverse weather and military opera- 
tions in some of the leading agricultural 
sections sharply reduced yields of many 
of Syria’s principal crops in 1941. The 
wheat crop, which normally supplies an 
export surplus, was about 30 percent be- 
low average, and imports were necessary 
to cover domestic needs. Good crops 
were indicated for potatoes and rice, with 
acreage expansion reported for 1942. 

The cotton yield approximated 5,000 
metric tons; a substantial increase is ex- 
pected during the current year as a result 
of a larger sown area. The fruit yield 
in 1941 dropped about 30 percent below 
1940—but this was not serious, as con- 
siderable quantities are usually for ex- 
port. Ashortage of vegetables, milk, and 


butter was reported, and three meatless 
days a week were decreed as a scarcity of 
meat developed. 

The general food situation in Syria has 
been complicated by heavy demands of 
the army of occupation, thus reducing 
supplies available for the civil population. 
Prices of all products, local and imported, 
have risen sharply. 


Industry Active 


Through the wider use of domestic ma- 
terials, industrial operations in Syria 
have been maintained at a fairly high 
level. Tanners have utilized a greater 
proportion of domestic hides, replacing 
former imports of upper and sole 
leathers. 

Domestic wood has been substituted 
for foreign supplies in the manufacture 
of matches. The cement output has 
been large, as domestic needs Have offset 
normal exports. 

Beer output has been increased, but al- 
cohol output has declined, in consequence 
of high prices of seeds and grains, which 
have replaced former imports of molasses 
from Czechoslovakia. The single sugar 
refinery has operated at maximum 
capacity. 

Shortage of yarns has handicapped the 
textile industry, while biscuit production 
has been sharply curtailed by reason of 
the scarcity of tin plate. 


(Continued on p. 31) 





Syria’s great port city of Beirut. 
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() I # from the 
Wells of Bahrein 


LittleKnown Island, in Heart of Middle East, Has Oil Output 
Certain to Play Significant Role in Struggles for Petroleum 


By Lynn SwearincEN, Department of Commerce 


T WAS A HARD JOB to convince 
a skeptical world that Bahrein 
Island had a storehouse of oil beneath 
its flat sandy surface, and area of only 
27 by 10 miles. But a New Zealander 
accomplished the job, hard as it was, just 
10 years ago. 

The New Zealander, Maj. Frank 
Holmes, was the man with the idea; and 
Sheik Sir Hamed bin Isa al Khalifah, 
ruler of Bahrein Archipelago, was the 
first man he had to convince. Since the 
Sheik wanted water wells more than he 
wanted oil wells, he was almost indiffer- 
ent to oil. However, Major Holmes and 
the Sheik made a deal. 


Drilled for Water, Found Oil 


The Major was to drill for water, and, 
if he found any, the Sheik would discuss 
an oil concession. ‘Thereupon, Major 
Homes drilled two successful water 
wells, eliminating the necessity of haul- 
ing fresh water from the mainland, pro- 
ceeded to make contracts for 20 addi- 
tional water wells, and the Sheik got his 
water. 

But he also found himself in posses- 
sion of one of the large oil-producing 
regions of the world, because Bahrein 
Island, largest island in his Sheikdom, 
entered the list of oil-producing countries 
in June 1932, rose to 31,000 barrels in 
1933, and has produced an average of 
nearly 7,500,000 barrels of oil annually 
since 1937. 


Lies in Persian Gulf 


Where is the Sheik’s domain? If you 
draw a very rough crescent with its left 
end higher than its right, with its con- 
vex side pointing more or less southwest, 
you will have something resembling the 
Persian Gulf. Lying between Arabia and 
Iran the gulf is about 700 miles long and 
200 miles across. 

A peninsula, called El Qatar by Ara- 
bians, juts almost straight north off the 
coast of Arabia, puncturing at an angle 
the south, or convex, side of the cres- 


cent Persian Gulf. Between this penin- 
sula and the Arabian coast of El Hasa 
lies Bahrein, perhaps 30 miles off the 
coast, little more than a speck in the 
great gulf, hardly more than 200 square 
miles of land. 

Its climate is humid but not naturally 
unhealthy, and the two American oil 
companies which own the concessions 
have built hospitals and clinics to Keep 
it even more healthy. 


Arab Population Benefited 


An independent principality, the is- 
land has been claimed by Iran, but it 
remains a British protectorate and has 
treaty relations with India. 
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bay to Bahrein is 1,345 miles by sea, anq 
from Bahrein to London is 6,290 miles 
by way of Suez. 

The island’s population is largely Ara- 
bian, with a sprinkling of Persian anq 
Indian (Hindu) mefchants. At one 
time, in 1507, it was under Portuguese 
control, but the Arabs reconquered it in 


1602, only to be conquered by other Arabs | 


from the mainland in 1783. The last 
group has held the island ever since. 
Before the discovery of oil, the Arabs 
of Bahrein depended for livelihood large- 
ly on pearl-fishing, dates, and breeding 
white donkeys. In addition, they did a 
little shipbuilding, but since the island 
is low, flat, and sandy, with but few 
oases, they were constantly worried 
about water. That was before 1939 
when Major Holmes came. Afterward, 


they had plenty of water, and that first | 


year, coming in at 2,000 feet, they had 
$50,000 worth of oil too. That figure 
became $2,223,391 in 1941, according to 
authoritative estimates. 


Astonishing Petroleum Output 
g Pp 


Bahrein’s wells are large, total produc- 
tion being in excess of 20,000 barrels per 
(Continued on p. 34) 





Oil operations in the area of Bahrein excite the keen interest of many distinguished personage 


of the great Arab world. 
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DAKAR 


and Its 
“Back-Country 


AKAR, though the seat of govern- 
ment for all of French West Africa 
‘a huge territory of 1,815,278 square miles 
with a population of 14,702,000) and by 
far its most important port, has as its 
immediate hinterland only the Circum- 
scription of Dakar and Dependencies 
(area 68 square miles; population 93,000), 
the colony of Senegal (77,700 square 
miles; population, 1,698,000), and the 
largely desert colony of Mauritania (322,- 
400 square miles; population, 383,000). 

French Sudan (area, 591,200 square 
miles; population, 3,569,000) is also in 
part tributary to the port of Dakar owing 
to the railway to Bamako, the principal 
town of the Sudan. 

All of this territory is semiarid or 
desert, and the climatic conditions de- 
termine the type of products, primarily 
peanuts, millet, manioc, hides and skins, 
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‘We know of Dakar lying athwart air routes to the 


Mediterranean and the Near East . 
seat of installations for war . 
and point of the menacing African bulge . 

toward that Dakar we direct today our gaze. 


. . Dakar the 
. Dakar the head 
. and 


But 


what of Dakar the business center, the port, the place 
of commerce that looks eastward toward obscure but 
developing regions? This factual article tells some- 
thing of these aspects of the celebrated “headline city” 


native butter (called karité) , sisal, cotton, 
and wool. 

Most of the nonnative population of 
French West Africa, totaling 105,000 in 
1936, live in Dakar (35,000) and Senegal 
(56,000). Of these, nearly 98,000 are 
French. 


Importance Mounts Swiftly 


Dakar is the principal port of West 
Africa and is situated near Cape Verde 
at the westernmost extremity of the con- 
tinent (latitude 14°14’ north, longitude 
17°25’ west). Its rapidly growing im- 
portance as a fueling station and com- 
mercial port is reflected in the rise in 
population from 33,679 in 1926 to 42,391 
in 1931 and to 92,600 in 1936. 

Other factors in the advance of Dakar 
have been the Dakar-Niger Railway (with 


a total length of slightly over 1,000 miles, 
connecting Dakar with Bamako in 
French Sudan, on the Niger River, and 
with St. Louis, at the mouth of the Sene- 
gal River) and the growth of trans- 
atlantic air traffic (Dakar being the 
Closest point on the African continent 
to the coast of Brazil, as newspaper 
readers have been so often reminded). 
In 1937 the amount of merchandise 
handled at the port of Dakar was 1,348,- 
561 metric tons incoming and 1,343,461 
metric tons outgoing. The bulk of this 
traffic was connected with the fueling of 
vessels (363,914 tons of coal and 713,123 
tons of petroleum products were brought 
in, and 329,969 tons of coal and 716,986 
tons of fuel oil sent out). Imports of 


general merchandise, largely for local 
consumption, amounted to 271,524 tons. 
(Continued on p. 32) 











Just a colossal mound of peanu‘s awaiting shipment at the port of Dakar. 
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The new decree provides that firms 
which have added new branches to their 
former activities may obtain deferment 
of the amounts of tax due and may 
instead make annual payments of 3 per- 
cent (presumably of the total net profits 
for the year) in favor of the Algerian 
Treasury, provided that application is 
made to the Director of Miscellanecus 
Taxation for the district concerned be- 
fore the end of the second month fol- 
lowing the publication of the decree. 
The application must be made within 1 
month if the tax demand is issued after 
the date of publication. 

[Note.—Information received regarding the 
provisions of this decree is not entirely clear; 


——— will be published later, if possi- 
ble.] 


Sugar exports have been prohibited—] oj) mar 
it was reported that sugar stocks were} ing red 
threatened as a result of the effect off Expo 
cold weather on the sugar cane, indicat-} gi) w 
ing reduced output of sugar. availab! 

The second official forecast of the cur-| yet was 
rent corn crop was announced at 9-} reduced 
138,000 tons, which is approximately the} feq to 
same as the first forecast published in} crop are 
April. The 1940-41 corn harvest yielded} The ; 
10,238.000 tons. The 5-year average} 1941-19 
1936-37 to 1940-41 was 17,708,244 tons,! 119.000 
while the 10-year average for the period} mate in 
1931-32 to 1940-41 was 8,100,328 tons. tice ha 

The Government’s estimate of the 1942 5-year ' 
corn crop has little significance in rela-| give wy, 
tion to the market situation, as there is} average 
no demand from Europe and there is still } tons 
available a considerable quantity of 
previous crops, practically the only use of C: 
which is for fuel. Trade reports indicate} The 
that while farmers appeared to be satis-} trjes 
fied with the basic prices recently fixed] month, 
by the Government for corn purchased} gasoling 
from them, only about 3,000,000 tons were | eonditic 
sold to the Grain Board. Beef e3 

On the average, farmers received about} were re 
2 pesos per 100 kilograms and can re-} gheep , 
purchase eligible Board supplies for 50} of the ¢ 
centavos, thus indicating a grant to them} of June 
of 1.50 pesos per 100 kilograms. The} large a, 
Grain Board fixed 4 pesos for average} of 10 p 
quality yellow corn in bulk for Europe} first ha 
and Brazil, with red corn about 40 cen-} over th 
tavos higher, but the price for sales t0} The | 
other South American republics Wa} more a 
placed at 4.20 pesos per 100 kilograms of} trade a: 
yellow corn in bulk. The Government} tion qu; 
estimated late in the month that eX+| Loca) 
°7 July continued for the most part to be portable corn amounted to 10,556,808) Brazi) | 

characterized by a “wait and see” atti- tons and also that only a comparatively} there y, 
tude. Official recognition of the growing OOOOOOOOOPOOODOOOOOOEDOOOIEOODOOOOF insignificant amount of corn was draw} ing, py 
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Official residence of the High 
Commissioner and his personal 
staff, this building stands on an im- 
posing site to the south of Jeru- 
salem an@ commands a sweeping 
view of the ancient city. A bit of 
the old city wall can be seen in the 
lower right; beyond is the Mount of 
Olives. 

The former residence of the High 
Commissioner (on the Mount of 
Olives) was severely damaged in the 
earthquake of 1927. The architect 
of the new Government House por- 
trayed in our cover picture—Austen 
St. B. Harrison—also designed the 
Palestine Archeological Museum at 
Jerusalem, and these two buildings 
of similar style happily combine 
modern efficiency with a treatment 
in sympathy with their historic 
environment. 


A second decree signed and published 
on the same dates (June 23 and July 10, 
1942, respectively) provides that new in- 
dustries created after June 25, 1940, may 
be exempted from the excess-profits tax, 
provided application is made to the 
Finance Department of the Government 
General of Algeria before February 1 
of the year following the creation of the 
industry, or within 3 months from the 
date of publication of the decree in re- 
spect of profits for the years 1940 and 
1941. 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 
The Argentine economic situation in 
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from stocks for export in the second 
quarter and in July. — 

The Grain Board increased its sale 
price of wheat during the month by 40 
centavos per 100 kilograms. an action 
robably attributable to concern over 
the severe drought and consequent fear 
of crop failure. Demand from Great 
Britain was slight, and only a small part 
of the total exports in July went to that 
country. Late in the month the Gov- 
ernment announced the _ exportable 
wheat surplus at 5,381,049 tons. In gen- 
eral, however, wheat stocks are not con- 
sidered as a very serious problem, es- 
pecially in comparison with the large 
corn and linseed stocks. 

Linseed market stocks were heavy, 
shipments small. and sales difficult. 
Higher war insurance rates and the risk 
surrounding steamers bound to northern 
ports in the United States indicate a les- 
sened future demand for Argentine lin- 
seed. Grain Board prices were reduced 
to 17.50 pesos per 100 kilograms in bulk 
at Buenos Aires. Exportable surpluses 
of both old and new linseed were esti- 
mated at 1,779,184 tons, about 40,000 tons 
of which, according to reports, were sold 
to different foreign countries. The next 
crop is estimated in some quarters at 10 
percent under the previous harvest. 

Small lots of sunflower seed were sold 
during the month to South American 
countries, but neither Europe nor the 
United States showed any interest in 
this market, presumably because of high- 
er shipping costs. The sunflower-seed- 
oi] market was also quiet notwithstand- 
ing reduced prices. 

Export trade in oats was at a stand- 
still, with prices extremely high and 
available stocks small. The barley mar- 
ket was quieter, with prices considerably 
reduced. Most of the old crop is being 
fed to cattle; prospects of the coming 
crop are not considered favorable. 

The second official calculation of the 
1941-1942 rice crop estimates a yield of 
110,000 tons—which is the highest esti- 
mate in Argentine history. The previous 
rice harvest yielded 56,000 tons. The 
§-year average 1936-37 to 1940-41, inclu- 
sive, was 68009 tons and the 10-year 
average 1931-32 to 1940-41 was 47,533 
tons, 


CATTLE—SHEEP—HoGs—Woo.L 


The previous fairly heavy cattle en- 
tries reverted to normal during the 
month, partly because a shortage of 
gasoline hampered transportation. The 
condition of the animals was only fair. 
Beef exports for the first half of 1942 
were reported to be the lowest on record. 
Sheep entries in July from the interior 
of the country were about equal to those 
of June. Entries of hogs were unusually 
large, accounting for a further price drop 
of 10 percent. Pork shipments for the 
first half of this period were sharply up 
over those for the same period of 1941. 

The July market became eventually 
more active in certain branches of the 
trade after a period of practical stagna- 
tion during the first 2 weeks of the month. 
Local industry, the United States, and 
Brazil were the principal buyers, and 
there was evidence of speculative trad- 
Ing. Practically no coarse wools are be- 
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ing shipped to the United States owing 
to the effects of the latter country’s im- 
port-permit requirements. The extended 
drought will reportedly reduce the stand- 
ard of the coming clip. June wool sales 
in the Central Produce Market and pri- 
vate warehouses in Buenos Aires and 
Avellaneda amounted to 1,587,510 kilo- 
grams for a total value of 1,977,634 pesos, 
or an average price of 12.46 pesos per 
10 kilograms. Wool sales during the pre- 
ceding month were 3,970,786 kilograms at 
a value of 5,711,475 pesos, and during 
June 1941 they were 2,487,375 kilograms 
at an average price of 11.35 pesos. 


HIDES AND SKINS 


The salt-hide market was active on a 
reduced volume, but the remainder of 
the market was slow. Some lots of very 
light steer hides, chiefly for United 
States account, and cow hides were re- 
leased at lower price levels. The dry- 
hide situation showed some improvement 
as a result of demand from Sweden. 
The ccean freight position was easier for 
practically all hides entering the United 
States. It was reported that salt h'des 
shipped during the first half of this year 
represented the lowest comparative figure 
since 1933—markedly under the total of 
the corresponding period last year. Ex- 
ports of dry hides during the 1942 6- 
month period were the lowest since 1938. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Official caution in initiating measures 
aiming to solve existing economic prob- 
lems caused concern in commercial and 
industrial circles. Trade and press re- 
ports indicate that the Government is 
finding it difficult to formulate sufficient 
rationing or other control measures call- 
ing for equality of sacrifice because of 
the pressure of the various interests, 
each of which demands priority consid- 
eration. 

The effect of the continuing drop in 
import volumes is already reflected in 
leading industries employing such ma- 
terials as petroleum, iron and _ steel, 
machinery and spare parts, industrial 
chemicals, explosives, rubber, etc., and, 
as substitutes are unobtainable, official 
conservation measures are required in 
order to meet as nearly as possible the 
economic needs of the country. 

Several important measures of this 
kind have been issued: restriction on 
petroleum exports and rationing of dis- 
tribution, as well as regulation of motor- 
vehicle speed, have been decreed; iron 
and steel sales and delivery have been 
made subject to previous authorization 
under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose; a long list of 
rubber products is forbidden for manu- 
facture, while the manufacture of other 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


(Eighteenth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
“Amazing Opportunities” After End of Hostilities 


Because of the present concentration of men’s energies on production for a fixed 
market—the market of destruction and victory—new and better techniques, new and 
faster methods, new and different materials, are today being tested in factories every- 
where. The end of the war should see a bigger production plant than this country has 
ever dreamed of having, manned by the largest army of skilled workers in our history, 
managed by men who have proved their ability under heavy production schedules. 
We can expect this great workshop to reconvert itself to civilian production with all 
of the efficiency which it has acquired in its busiest periods. 

But while production capacities will have mushroomed, civilian distribution facilities 
will have contracted. The distributive facilities which remain will have been learning 
a technique of conservation, of rationing supplies, of making a little cover a lot of 
civilian desires. They will have followed a road away from the practices and habits of 
expanding the delivery of goods to consumers. After the war they will again reconvert 
their thinking, their actions, and their aim. The volume of goods which will then be 
distributed is likely to set new records for every distributive unit. 

Why? We are accumulating greater and greater pools of deferred demands. Day 
by day thousands of automobiles, for example, are going out of service. Yet the desire 
for personal transportation remains. And it will seek fulfillment like a flood when 
peace returns. Day by day, people are accumulating funds which they cannot spend 
because there are few goods to buy. These funds will be clamoring in the market 
places of the world when war ends. 

Back from the war frontsl wil come millions of men seeking work and the goods 
which their wages will buy, eagerly trying to make up for the long months, probably 
years, of interruption to their hopes and longings. Millions will wish to establish new 
homes, they will build new houses, and they will furnish them. 

Thus the probable pattern for the years immediately following the war begins to be 
seen. Huge production possibilities. Trained workers. Vast hungry markets. 
High buying power. Distributive facilities trimmed down to the bare necessities of 
civilian supply. In the field of distribution alone, the opportunities will be amazing. 

{From a recent address by Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, at Minneapolis, Minn. } 
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rubber items has been reduced 30 percent 
as compared with 1941. 

Exports of sugar have been prohibited. 
The Government proceeded to check but- 
ter stocks in the country with a view to 
fixing sale prices, and maximum prices 
for margarine were established. The 
Government announced the possibility of 
its expropriating up to 30 percent of the 
production of cotton yarns and piece 
goods, compensation to be based on ac- 
tual costs, thus suggesting official dis- 
Pleasure with growing prices of locally 
manufactured cotton goods. 

The Government is also studying a 
National Labor Department project to 
fix minimum wages in accordance with 
the general increase in the cost of living. 

The Administration and Congress con- 
tinued to be at odds with regard to the 
adoption of a financial program which 
includes the purchase of Argentine ster- 
ling bonds with blocked pounds, a tax 
on exports, consolidation of the State’s 
indebtedness on crop purchases, and ex- 
tension of the Central Bank’s authority 
with respect to monetary and exchange 
control, income-tax and stamp-tax re- 
forms, excess-profits tax, the tax on ex- 
cess profits of petroleum companies, the 
industrial-credit bill, etc. While several 
of these projects may be passed by Con- 
gress, it was apparent that there was 
sufficient opposition on the part of in- 
dustrial and financial influences to pre- 
vent the final adoption of all of them. 

Wholesale prices continued to move 
upward in June. The Central Bank’s 
general wholesale pric2 index (1926= 100) 
was 188.5 as compared with 187.0 for the 
preceding month and 138.8 for June of 
last year. The nonagricultural-group 
index was 218.0 against 215.6 for the pre- 
ceding month and 155.8 for June of last 
year. The agricultural-group index was 
80.9 compared with 82.6 in May 1942 and 
76.8 in June 1941. 

There was an upward movement in 
the official indexes for total employment 
and wages paid in June after a decline 
in both respects during the preceding 
month. The employment index was 
127.9 (1937=100) as compared with 
124.0 for the preceding month. The in- 
dex for wages paid increased to 142.7 
from 133.4. 

Total liabilities involved in bankruptcy 
cases and out-of-court settlements dur- 
ing July amounted to 4,182,040 pesos, a 
substantial reduction from  5,591.040 
pesos for the preceding month and 5,699.- 
038 pesos for July a year ago. Of the 
July 1942 total, commercial bankrupt- 
cies accounted for 3,346,204 pesos, against 
3,795,312 pesos for the month earlier: 
while civil failures were only 835,836 
pesos, compared with 1,795,728 pesos. 
The number of new cases declared in 
July decreased to 88 from 310 during 
June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The principal volume losses in imports 
during the first 6 months of 1942 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1941 included fuel and lubricants, food- 
stuffs, paper and manufactures. iron and 
manufactures, and stones, earth, glass, 
etc. Increases, on the other hand, in- 
cluded wood and manufactures, textiles 
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and manufactures, chemicals and prod- 
ucts, and metals and manufactures, 
excluding iron. 

Export volume during the same period 
dropped with respect to the pastoral and 
agricultural groups of commodities; 
while there were increases in the case of 
forestry and mining products. In the 
pastoral group, there were losses in the 
export of hides, wool, and dairy products. 
There was, however, an increase in ex- 
ports of animals on the hoof. In the 
agricultural group, the greatest decréase 
took place in corn shipments. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The tendency toward recession in 
building construction in the Federal 
Capital continued in May when the num- 
ber of permits granted declined by 32 
from the preceding month to a total of 
1,130; while the aggregate value of work 
decreased 1,876,000 pesos to a total of 
11,148,000 pesos. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Brazil dur- 
ing August changed from that of the 
preceding month only in that shortages 
were more pronounced and prices higher. 
The shortage of fuels continues to be 
felt the most severely. Price control 
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Pan American Sanitary 
Conference 


The Eleventh Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference is now being held 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—Septem- 
per 7-18—giving special considera- 
tion to the need for maintaining 
the health of civilians, as well as 
discussing health problems with a 
bearing on military operations. 

Generally recognized is the need 
for cooperation in such problems of 
hemispheric scope, so as to secure 
uniformity of action and avoid 
duplication of effort. FFormal sub- 
jects being discussed at the Confer- 
ence are: Continental Defense and 
Public Health, Tuberculosis and 
Pneumoconiosis, Influenza, Brucel- 
losis (Undulant Fever) Typhus fe- 
ver, American Parasitoses (espe- 
cially Chagas’ D’sease and Pinto), 
Diarrhoeas (including Salmonella 
Infections), Degenerative Diseases 
(especially cardiovascular diseases 
and Cancer). 

Reports will be presented by the 
Pan American Committees on Nu- 
trition. Malaria, and Model Sani- 
tary Code. Careful study is being 
given to the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply of drugs, medical and 
hospital supplies. 

Delegates from all the American 
republics are present, including 
leading public-health men and 
various ministers, as well as na- 
tional directors of health. 
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SIGN UP FOR A FARM JOR 


...at your local US. Employment Offic: 
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has been provided for in particular cases, t 
but no general price legislation has been 
adopted, and no effective restraint has 
been exerted upon the price rise. Prices 
have skyrocketed on almost all types of | 
gocds, both imported and domestic. ]ux- 
uries and necessities, and the increase on 
imported metals has been particularly 
great. 

The problem of wage increases to meet 
increased prices is causing considerable 
concern, and some commercial establish- 


os 





ments are considering increasing the sal- 
aries of the lower-paid personnel. It is 
also possible that the Government will 
issue a decree obliging wage increases. 

War-risk shipping rates were again in- 
creased, bringing the total up to 25 per- 
cent on many products, and, coupled 
with the shipping problems and general 
supply difficulties, this caused import 
trade to become more difficult. In the 
face of uncertainties in obtaining raw 
materials and fuels, many factories have 
turned to substitute types of manufac- 
ture, involving reorganizations that ina 
few cases disrupted delivery schedules. 
Also, the suspension of private pas- 
senger-car traffic has had an adverse ef- 
fect on retail buying. 

However, despite these wartime dis- 
locations, business turn-over was greater | 
in August of 1942 than in August of 1941. 


CONTROL MEASURES 


To counteract the shortage of gasoline, | 
further measures have been taken to in- | 
crease the use of gasogene apparatuses. 
The National Gasogene Commission Was | 
completely reorganized, and its functions | 
extended to promote the use of gasogene | 
equipment for tractors and other Ve-} 
hicles, as well as for automobiles. 

In further attack on the gasoline 
shortage, the Institute of Sugar and Al- 
cohol has been given complete control 
of the country’s output of alcohol of any 
grade, having the power to fix prices 
and terms of sale and to requisition the 
entire production. The Institute will 
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turn over to the National Petroleum 
Council for use as a motor fuel the sur- 
plus of alcohol in excess of industrial re- 
quirements. The maximum amount of 
raw material will be employed for dis- 
tilling alcohol, but 13,000,0000 bags of 
sugar will be reserved for the domestic 
market. 

Another measure of control is the dele- 
gation to the Commission for the De- 
fense of National Economy of authori- 
zation to take an inventory of all metal 
stocks, so that the Government’s needs 
may be first supplied. It is expected that 
price control will later be instituted. 

Under decree law No. 4500 of July 22, 
the Brazilian Government has taken over 
the administration of properties of the 
Italian Cable Co., Compagnia Italiana 
dei Cavi Telegrafici Sottomarini. 

It is reported that the Government 
intends to promulgate a law limiting in- 
dustrial profits, in view of indications 
that in some cases these have been ex- 
cessive during the last year. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Final estimates show that cotton pro- 
duction in 1941-42 in both northern and 
southern Brazil was considerably less 
than in the preceding crop year. The 
stabilizing influence of Government loan 
measures, however, has caused prices to 
continue firm. 

Recently published figures show that 
of the world’s 5,047,940,000 coffee trees, 
nearly 50 percent are in Brazil, largely in 
the States of Sao Paulo and Minas 
Gerais. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The cement shortage has been practi- 
cally eliminated by the resumption of 
operations at 50 percent capacity of 
plants temporarily closed because of lack 
of fuel oil, and by the purchase of more 
than 500,000 bags of cement from Argen- 
tina. Consequently, construction has 
been resumed to some extent, although 
fewer new private construction contracts 
are being closed, because of uncertain 
prices and the difficulty in obtaining 
materials in general. New jobs are being 
accepted only on a cost-plus or equivalent 
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New Orleans Plans for 
Foreign-Trade Zone 


Application has been received by 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
from the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans for a 
grant to establish a foreign-trade 
zone in the Port of New Orleans, La. 

The Commissioners propose to 
utilize a portion of the Florida 
Avenue Wharves and to construct 
a warehouse at a cost of approxi- 
mately $450,000 on the adjacent 
upland. This property, owned and 
controlled by the Board of Com- 
missioners of New Orleans, is on 
the turning basin of the Inner Har- 
bor Navigation Canal. It will pro- 
vide a total of 104,000 square feet 
of floor space within the total zone 
area of 13.33 acres. 

Receiving consideration by the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board is the 
recent application of the Harris 
County Houston Ship Channel 
Navigation District to establish a 
foreign-trade zone at the Port of 
Houston, Tex. 

The New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone, first to be established under 
the act, and in operation since Feb- 
ruary 1937, is being utilized to its 
full capacity. 
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basis. However, the existence of a 
considerable amount of surplus capital 
seeking a safe form of investment is pre- 
venting the complete discouragement of 
new construction. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports continue to exceed imports in 
value, 

Shipping space is still the major prob- 
lem of the coffee exporter. Space is very 
difficult to obtain, and cannot be con- 
tracted for until the local exporter 1s 
informed that the United States importer 
has been granted an import permit by 
American authorities. Only small 
amounts of coffee of the old crop are 
coming into ports from the interior. 
Brazilian regulations for the new crop 
have not yet been issued. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Bullgraders”’: Specifically Classified 
in Customs Tariff—‘Bullgraders” have 
been specifically classified wnder item 
1831 of the Brazilian Customs Tariff by 
decree-law No. 4553 of August 6, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
8, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

“Bullgraders” are now dutiable as fol- 
lows: 








Weight in kilograms | General Minimum 
Milreis Milreis 
1 to 999 aakl 1. 800 1. 
1,000 to 1,999. - Se hae 1. 400 1. 100 
2,000 to 4,999_ - 1. 100 . 900 
5 GGe ae OWE... . - 02s ewesce . 700 . 600 
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Imports into Brazil from the United 
States are subject to the minimum rates 
of duty. The general surtax of 10 per- 
cent of the import duty applies to the 
above rates. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The consideration of manpower and 
material supply problems has been of 
importance in recent weeks. On Au- 
gust 19, the prime minister, in a radio 
address, outlined the program to be fol- 
lowed in an attempt to balance the in- 
creasing demands being made upon the 
manpower resources by the armed forces, 
war industry, agriculture, mining, and 
forestry. 

Control over the allocation of man- 
power will soon be transferred from the 
Department of National War Services to 
the Director of National Selective Serv- 
ice, Department of Labor. The purpose 
of this centralization is to permit the 
highest possible fulfillment of the Gov- 
ernment’s guiding principle in its man- 
power policy of directing “all but the very 
old, the very young, and the disabled” 
into the particular job where their serv- 
ices will be most effective, whether in the 
armed forces, war industry, or vital 
civilian activity. 

Main features of the control measures 
which National Selective Service will 
adopt are: 

(1) No employer will be permitted to lay 
off an employee without advance written 
notice. 

(2) No employee will be permitted to leave 
a job without advance written notice. 

(3) A copy of these “notices of separa- 
tion” will be required to be furnished to the 
nearest Federal employment office. 

(4) No employer will be permitted to in- 
terview or engage any applicant who has not 
secured a permit from an employment office. 

(5) Permission to seek employment may 
be restricted to a given locality or industry. 

(6) Unemployed persons may be required to 
accept, after a fixed period, any available 
suitable work. 

(7) Persons employed less than normal 
full time may be required to transfer to full- 
time work in industries with high labor 
priority. 

(8) “Help Wanted” and “Positions Want- 
ed” advertisements will be controlled. 

(9) An employer, employee, or trade union 
will be granted the right to appeal from the 
decision or direction of a National Selective 
Service Officer. 


Close cooperation between the Na- 
tional Selective Service, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, and the War- 
time Industries Control Board, the latter 
two of which control and issue orders 
limiting the civilian use of needed war 
materials, is directed toward making ef- 
fective a measure curtailing and “even- 
tually eliminating” nonessential activi- 
ties. 

As part of the attack upon this prob- 
lem there is to be a national registration 
of unemployed women with the listing of 
those in certain employable age groups. 
To care for the children of married work- 
ing women, day nurseries will be estab- 
lished in Ontario and Quebec, the two 
industrialized Provinces. 

Concentration of the production of 
particular types of nonwar goods within 
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fewer plants and the merging of retail 
outlets made possible by reductions in the 
variety of merchandise are further man- 
power conservation steps. 


Cost-oF-LivInc Bonus PAYMENT 
ORDERED 


Seasonal increases in food prices, par- 
ticularly beef and potatoes, pushed up 
the cost-of-living index in the April- 
June quarter. Adjustments of wages are 
based on quarterly changes of 1 percent 
or more in this index. On July 1 the in- 
dex stood at 117, up 1.2 points from June 
1 and 2.4 points above last October’s in- 
dex. Consequently the National War 
Labor Board ordered increases in the 
cost-of-livinz bonus payments of an ag- 
gregate amount unofficially estimated at 
$1,000,000 a week. This order became 
effective August 15. 

In general the order means that all 
those previously receiving a bonus will 
receive 60 cents per week additional 
bonus, except in the case of women 
earning less than $25 per week and men 
under 21 earning less than $25 per week 
who will receive a bonus addition of 2.4 
percent of their basic wage. 


GOVERNMENT EXPLAINING METHOD OF 
New INcOME-Tax PAYMENTS 


The new method of income-tax collec- 
tion goes into effect in September, and 
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Trade With French North 
Africa Today 


U. S. exchange of goods with 
French North Africa, under the 
terms of the Economic Accord, has 
been resumed. Two French ships 
sailed from the United States on 
August 9 to Casablanca. They 
were the Ile de Noirmoutiers and 
the Ile d’Ousessant. 

The former carried a mixed cargo 
of brown sugar, copper sulfate, cot- 
ton cloth and cotton thread, con- 
densed milk, tea, leaf tobacco, etc. 
The latter carried 5,000 tons of coal 
and 1,200 tons of kerosene for 
lighting and heating. 

These are supplies of which 
French North Africa is in great 
need and which under present 
conditions, can be supplied only 
by the United States. They are 
nonmilitary, consumer goods des- 
tined for the use of the local 
population. 

American consular agents sta- 
tioned in Morocco, Algiers, and 
Tunisia supervise their distribution 
and see to it that they are not ex- 
ported to any other country. 

On August 11 two other ships 
sailed from Casablanca for the 
United States. They were the Ile 
de Re and the Aldebaran. The 
trade between French North Africa 
and the United States is a two-way 
affair. The Ile de Re and Alde- 
baran, for instance, are bringing a 
mixed cargo of cork, tartar, olive 
oil, and other North African prod- 
ucts. 
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the Government has been engaged in ex- 
plaining what the higher imposts will 
mean in individual cases and the manner 
in which the taxes will be collected. 
Extensive newspaper campaigns and per- 
sonal visits to labor groups by the Fi- 
nance Minister have explained the meth- 
od of collecting at the source certain 
taxes and compulsory savings. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 11, 
1942.) 

Collections, based on old rates, show a 
heavy increase, the July total rising from 
$30,000,000 in 1941 to $54,431,000 in 1942. 
This brought the total for the first 4 
months of the fiscal year to $500,943,000, 
a gain of $232,365,000. Total revenues 
rose in the first 4 months of the fiscal 
year from $484 250,000 in 1941 to $742,- 
060,000 in 1942. Estimated expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year are 
$4,000,000,000. 

The employer will deduct at the source 
the total of the income tax and also one- 
third of the compulsory savings. Only 
one-third of the compulsory savings is 
being deducted, as it is expected that the 
average Canadian will claim deductions 
for the remaining two-thirds of the com- 
pulsory savings. If the taxpayer’s al- 
ternative savings—that is, insurance, 
mortgage principal payments, etc.—are 
less than the two-thirds, he must pay 
the difference to the Government. If 
they are more than the two-thirds he is 
entitled to a rebate. The compulsory 
savings are refundable after the war. 


GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES NEW FINANCE 
PLAN 


The Finance Minister has announced 
that pending the next public loan in 
October the Government is meeting its 
needs for cash by the sale of Dominion 
of Canada deposit certificates to Cana- 
dian chartered banks. In the future 
these certificates will be issued from time 
to time pending the next Government 
financing. The first issue was for $75,- 
000,000 and was dated July 29, 1942. The 
certificates bear interest at  three- 
quarters of 1 percent per annum and will 
mature 26 weeks after the issue date. 
Two additional issues, one for $55,000,000 
and the other for $50,000,000, were sold 
to the banks in August. 

These certificates are analogous in 
several respects to the Treasury deposit 
receipts that have been issued by the 
British Treasury. The English receipts 
are issued once a week and run for 6 
months, bearing interest at 1% percent. 


CIVILIAN Goops INDUSTRIES DECLINE; WAR 
INDUSTRIES CONTINUE EXPANSION 


The manufacture of civilian goods con- 
tinues to be further curtailed because of 
material and labor shortages, and the 
varieties of consumer goods produced are 
being simplified while steps are being 
taken to concentrate the remaining pro- 
duction in as few plants as possible. De- 
spite reduced construction and civilian- 
goods production, the output of war in- 
dustries was such that the general pro- 
duction level for the first 6 months of 
1942 was at the highest level ever re- 
corded. There was a gain of approxi- 
mately 9 percent in manufacturing out- 
put compared with the first half of 1941. 
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New lines of war production are con. 
tinually being undertaken. For example, 
there was recently begun the production 
of a new and improved rapid-fire tank 
machine gun. The rate of production of 
tanks has been increased, and progregs 
is being made in the shifting from the 
manufacture of training to Combat 
planes, which are expected to be in sub. 
stantial production in the near future, 

The shipbuilding program is being car. 
ried out according to schedule, and in 
October the planned objective of 19 
10,000-ton all-steel cargo vessels per 
month is expected to be attained. Op 
July 20, a five-man commission was q 
pointed to study the possibilities of in. 
creased production in the British Colum. 
bia shipyards. 


IRON AND STEEL PLANTS OPERATED AT 
CAPACITY 


Demands of the war industries keep 
primary iron and steel plants operating 
at capacity. In the first half of 1942 the 
output reached the record of 1,560,059 
tons, as compared with 1,148,435 tons in 
the first half of 1941. But the shortage 
of steel and iron has become serious, and 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply lately issued an order making it 
illegal to keep supplies of scrap metal. 


METALS RESERVE COMPANY OF U.S. Assists 
BasE-METAL OPERATORS 


Large demand for base metals has in- 
creased the efforts being made to reopen 
old mines and develop new ones. The 
Metals Reserve Company of the United 
States is reported to be active in finan- 
cially assisting Canadian marginal and 
submarginal producers of the base metals. 
To assist in rectifying the labor and ma- 
terials shortages of the base-metals min- 
ing industry, gold milling tonnage rates 
have been “frozen” to the average rate 
of the first 4 months of 1942, and labor 
orders severely restrict (in fact, prac- 
tically prohibit) gold mines from hiring 
new personnel. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION LOWER 


Production in the important newsprint 
industry has been decreasing in Canada 
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U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


since the first of the year—primarily be- 
cause demand from the United States 
has fallen considerably and, secondly, be- 
cause oversea shipments have been cur- 
tailed by the shortage of ships. Mills 
operated at 65.2 percent of capacity in 
July, the lowest rate since early in 1939. 
These conditions and a shortage of elec- 
tric power have resulted in increased ef- 
forts to prorate orders and concentrate 
production. Particularly is this true of 
the lower Ontario companies. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE BECOMES MORE ACUTE 


The shortage of skilled loggers and the 
consequent inadequate supply of lumber 
relative to the increased demand has 
forced an order from the Timber Con- 
troller reserving for Canadian and Brit- 
ish requirements a minimum of 80 
percent of the coastal lumber produced 
in British Columbia. Originally this or- 
der was only 75 percent. 

Under the new order British Columbia 
shipments will be divided as follows: 40 
percent to Canada; 40 percent to the 
United Kingdom; and 20 percent to the 
United States and British Dominions 
overseas. At the beginning of this year 
the United States was absorbing 50 per- 
cent of all British Columbia production. 

In addition to the increased war de- 
mands for timber, there has been a large 
demand for storage facilities for the 
bumper grain crops. A recent order has 
also greatly reduced the exports of 
shingles to the United States. 


RETAIL SALES CONTINUE TO INCREASE, BUT 
AT A LOWER RATE 


Retail sales in June were 15 percent 
higher on a dollar basis than last year. 
This represents a narrowing of the in- 
crease of 1942 over 1941. The new income 
taxes are expected to make serious in- 
Toads on purchasing power and therefore 
reduce retail sales. Moreover, increased 
limitations on the production of civilian 
goods reduce consumer purchases. Up to 
the present time the restrictions have 
been felt principally by industry as in- 
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ventories in the hands of distributors 
have cushioned the effects of production 
curtailments. However, the dwindling 
inventories will soon make production 
restrictions felt by consumers. 

Further restrictions have been placed 
on installment sales, including larger 
down payments on many articles so pur- 
chased. However, the one commodity 
of which the Government has encouraged 
increased purchases is coal. Special 
terms of payment have been arranged to 
encourage buying during the summer. 


TEA, COFFEE, AND SUGAR RATIONING BEGINS 


Coupon rationing of tea and coffee went 
into effect August 3. The ration per 
person is 1 ounce of tea or 4 ounces of 
coffee per week (not both). Coupon ra- 
tioning of sugar on the basis of one-half 
pound per person per week began in 
July. Gasoline rationing has been in 
effect for several months. Six-month 
ration books for sugar, tea, and coffee 
will be issued in September to replace 
the present temporary cards. 


Crop ESTIMATES REMAIN HIGH 


Estimates of Canadian wheat crops 
continue to run high, being from 500,- 
000,000 to 600,000,000 bushels if prospects 
for a record yield per acre continue fa- 
vorable throughout the remainder of the 
harvest season. Rarely have wheat pros- 
pects been so uniformly good through- 
out the Prairie Provinces. Production of 
oats is estimated to be from 450,000,000 
to 500,000,000 bushels and of barley pos- 
sibly 200,000,000 bushels, as a result of 
high yields on substantially larger acre- 
ages than last year. Harvesting in the 
Prairie Provinces is about 2 weeks later 
than last year. Early frosts now con- 
stitute the greatest potential hazard. 
Flaxseed prospects are being lowered by 
rust and grasshoppers, and much of the 
barley has lodged as a result of heavy 
rains and wind. 

The grain harvest in eastern Canada 
has been hampered by labor shortages 
but is now well advanced. The high oats 
and barley yields and the increased acre- 
age devoted to these crops give assur- 
ance that the 1942 goals to meet special 
requirements of the United Nations will 
be attained. In the case of flaxseed, 
however, although the acreage goal was 
not reached, the prospect remains for a 
much greater production than that of 
last year. The bumper crops indicate 
that a shortage of storage space will 
necessitate heavy farm storage. 

The apple crop will be large in British 
Columbia and small in Nova Scotia. The 
prohibition against the use of tin for 
canning apples or apple juice will force 
more of the crop into fresh-fruit chan- 
nels. A problem, possibly serious, will 
arise in October with the marketing of 
the large crop in British Columbia. 

Heavy yields of hay in eastern Canada 
insure adequate feed supplies for the 
dairy industry. Good pasturage also fa- 
vors increased production of dairy prod- 
ucts in eastern Canada and of beef in 
western Canada. 


Hoc Suppty Lacs BEHIND WAR DEMANDS 


Hogs now occupy a prominent position 
in the Canadian agricultural economy. 
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Nazi Plunder in 
Netherlands 


The German “authorities” in the 
Netherlands have “taken over” 
Dutch Jewish interests to a total 
value of 500,000,000 guilders (about 
$270,000,000), says a recent an- 
nouncement in the Nazi-controlled 
press. 

Thus far 21,000 Jewish-owned 
business enterprises were registered 
to a total value of 150,000,000 
guilders (about $81,000,000). Ten 
thousand of these businesses are 
being liquidated. Of the remain- 
ing 11,000, 8,000 had “voluntarily 
eliminated all Jewish influences” 
and the other 3,000 will be “Aryan- 
ized” by the occupation authorities. 

Most of these firms were taken 
over by German interests; and this 
made the Dutch Nazi weekly De 
Waag complain in a recent issue 
that Dutch financial institutions 
were apparently kept aloof from 
such transactions. The paper 
wonders “whether it is desirable to 
leave these highly important 
Netherlands assets exclusively in 
German hands.” 

The official German announce- 
ment went on to state that Jewish- 
owned land and other property to 
a value of 200,000,000 guilders 
(about $108,000,000) were trans- 
ferred to non-Jews, while a further 
150,000,000 guilders (about $81,- 
000,000 in Jewish-owned securities 
and capital are “still to be dealt 
with.” 

The statement failed to indicate 
whether compensation in any form 
would be granted to the Jews. 
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Marketings of hogs are seasonally low, 
but in 33 weeks have totaled 8 percent 
higher than last year in carcass grad- 
ings, and 6 percent higher in inspected 
slaughterings. The Bacon Board is not 
expected to fill its 600,000,000-pound con- 
tract with the British Ministry of Food 
until mid-November, 4 or 5 weeks beyond 
the end of the contract year. 


Great Britain is reported to be in the 
market for 700,000,000 pounds of pork 
subsequent to the filling of the present 
contract. As a result, Canadian farmers 
are being encouraged to increase their 
scale of hog raising. The number of hogs 
in the Prairie Provinces as of June 1 was 
estimated at 4,126,000 head, the highest 
number ever recorded, and 1,000,000 head 
more than the number on hand at the 
beginning of June last year. 


No Export PERMITS FOR HEAVY CATTLE 


Inspected slaughterings of cattle are 
slightly above those of a year ago, while 
marketings wf veal calves are substan- 
tially the same. Compulsory diversion 
of cattle from export to Canadian pack- 
ers went into effect at the beginning of 
July. With a few exceptions, no export 
permits have since been granted for 
heavy cattle fit for slaughter. No export 
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permits are being granted for beef weigh- 
ing over 700 pounds. With the an- 
nouncement of gradual reductions in beef 
price ceilings on July 13, prices of steers 
at Winnipeg have declined more than $3 
per 100 pounds. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION OUT OF 
BALANCE 


The abnormally high prices set for 
cheese have resulted in the production 
of too much cheese and not enough but- 
ter. The Government has therefore an- 
nounced a subsidy of 6 cents a pound on 
butterfat to encourage butter production. 


Farm Lasor Supply SHORTAGES 


Critical shortages in the farm labor 
supply and sharply increased farm wage 
rates are two of the most serious farm 
problems at present. The opening of 
schools has been postponed. Young 
people and also townsmen are being or- 
ganized to assist in harvesting the large 
crops, but this program has not met 
with the success originally hoped for. 

The Prairie Provinces are attempting 
to ease their harvest problem by inter- 
exchange of machinery and labor with 
United States farmers near the inter- 
national boundary, for revised regula- 
tions now make it possible for both 
harvesting machinery and laborers to 
be transferred across the border. Local 
pooling arrangements have also been 
resorted to. 


In many quarters it is felt that plans 
for the 1943 crops should include a shift 
from crops requiring large amounts of 
labor to those which can, instead, be 
worked by a reasonable amount of me- 
chanical equipment. The principal crops 
that would be so affected are sugar beets, 
beans, tomatoes, and tobacco. This is 
particularly true of Quebec. 


FERTILIZER AGREEMENTS BEING MADE 


Arrangements are now being made 
for fertilizer supplies for 1942-43. Sup- 
plies of certain ingredients will be lim- 
ited, and subsidies will be paid in order 
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to meet higher transportation costs 
without violating the price ceilings. 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRED TO CONTINUE 
Makinc Low-PrRICED STAPLE Goops 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has ordered that manufacturers must 
continue to make low-priced lines of 
staple goods. This action was taken to 
prevent any increase in the cost of living 
by the disappearance from the market 
of low-priced lines of merchandise with- 
out unnecessarily violating the price 
ceilings. 

The Board has ruled that consumer- 
goods manufacturers must continue to 
sell products in the same price range as 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. Violations of the price ceilings 
will not be permitted through marketing 
new or modified products or changing 
trade descriptions. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Redistribution of “Dormant Stock” 
into Channels Valuable to the War Ef- 
fort—The “Dormant Stocks Survey” of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, designed to find materials and 
merchandise in the inventories of Ca- 
nadian manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have no present use for the goods 
and to place them in the hands of those 
who do need them, is graduating from 
its small beginning to a large-scale or- 
ganization, according to official news 
sources. 

This development should not be mis- 
taken for a campaign for the collection 
of salvage or junk. On the contrary, it 
represents an effort to save the processed 
value of materials which might other- 
wise be sold as junk, for lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the owner as to how 
to dispose of them. 

Although the primary objective of the 
program is to discover and use merchan- 


Dianitiilinies ators a Brazil’s 
Sao Francisco Valley 


Brazil’s Minister of Agriculture, 
Apolonio Salles, who has just re- 
turned from an inspection trip to 
the Sao Francisco Valley, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that within 15 
years this area of the country will 
be entirely transformed into a 
highly productive zone which will 
work an economic revolution in the 
northern part of Brazil. 

There is no question that the Sao 
Francisco Valley offers enormous 
possibilities, but the main problem 
to be solved is that of financing 
such a development. The Sao 
Francisco River, which is the long- 
est river wholly within Brazil, flows 
through one of the richest parts of 
the country, having its beginning in 
the State of Minas Gerais, not far 
from Bello Horizonte, and empty- 
ing into the Atlantic between Bahia 
and Pernambuco. 
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dise of value to the war effort, no limi. 
tations have been placed on the types 
or quantities of material which may be 
offered. Most prolific offerings wi) 
doubtless come from the metal-working 
industries, and from those plants which 
have changed over from normal to war. 
time production. 

Small and experimental in scope in the 
beginning, the survey recently circular- 
ized the 1942 members of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, approxi- 
mately 36 percent of whom have re- 
sponded with requests for additiong] 
information. Other mailing lists to be 
circularized will include wholesalers and 
jobbers, as well as manufacturers. The 
question of extending the facilities of the 
survey to retailers is being considered, 

To firms which have asked for full in- 
formation, “dormant and surplus stock 
list” forms have been sent with a letter 
explaining that returned lists will be sub- 
mitted to possible purchasers with only 
a code-number identification, so that the 
information will remain confidential un- 
til the prospective buyer and seller are 
in direct communication. Consolidated 
lists of available material will be circular- 
ized, and any inquiry for a special item 
will be submitted to the owner of the 
merchandise by a letter, suggesting that 
he communicate directly with the in- 
quirer, and requesting a copy of the in- 
voice if a sale is made, so that materials 
sold may be removed from the list. The 
submission of samples is advised, par- 
ticularly, in the case of merchandise 
which is difficult to describe or is unusual 
in form or composition. The Board does 
not act as a broker and does not charge 
a fee. 

Any item which remains unsold for a 
certain period (yet to be determined) 
will be removed from the list and the 
owner advised to dispose of it as salvage. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bariey, Oats, and Rye: Granting of 
Export Permits Authorized for Shipments 
Until November 30 From Prairie Prov- 
inces—The Agricultural Supply Board 
of Canada has authorized the free grant- 
ing of export permits for shipments of 
barley, oats, and rye from the Prairie 
Provinces to the United States before 
November 30, provided such exports are 
approved by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
according to official sources. 

Authorization to grant export permits 
for shipments of malting barley from 
eastern Canada also was granted by the 
Agricultural Supply Board when ap- 
proved by the Feeds Administrator. 
Assurances must be given, however, that 
barley brought from the Prairie Prov- 
inces to the five eastern Provinces under 
the Government freight assistance policy 
for feeding in eastern Canada is not 
exported from eastern Canada as malt- 
ing barley. 


Transport and Communication 


Express-Company Figures. — Opera- 
tions of the express companies in Canada 
during 1941 were unfavorable as com- 
pared with 1940, reports the Canadian 
press—gross earnings of all companies 
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dropping from $26,067,000 in 1940 to 
$22,933,227 in 1941, a decrease of 
$3,133,792. 

Net operating revenue of the com- 

nies, which include two express com- 
panies and two express departments of 
railways, declined from $2,321,674 in 1940 
to $617,818 in 1941. 

The express department of the Cana- 
dian National Railway Co. attributed its 
joss Of earnings in large part to the 
decline in gold shipments, which were 
exceptionally heavy in 1940. 

Montreal Streetcar Operations.— 
Montreal (Canada) Tramways Co. 
showed a large increase in traffic during 
the first half of this year as compared 
with the same period in 1941, reports the 
Canadian press. 

Revenue passengers carried during the 
first half and second quarter were 20.87 
and 24.02 percent over the number car- 
ried in the respective periods of 1941. 

Total mileage covered by the com- 
pany’s streetcars, busses, and _ trolley 
pusses in the 3 months ended June 30, 
1942, was 10,962,932. In the first 6 
months of this year the company’s vehi- 
cles traveled 21,214,470 miles, an increase 
of 2,634,003 over the mileage for the first 
half of 1941. 

New Passenger Trains, Jasper-Prince 
Rupert—To meet the demands of in- 
creased business, two new passenger 
trains have been placed in operation on 
the Jasper-Prince Rupert line of Cana- 
dian National Railways, states the Ca- 
nadian press. 

Heretofore passenger service on the 
120 miles between these two points has 
been provided by mixed trains, but pas- 
sengers on this line now are served by 
fully equipped passenger trains, with 
equipment including coaches, standard 
sleepers, and cafe-lounge Car. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Erchange for Profits—Small blocks 
of dollar exchange were made available 
early in July for the transfer of profits 
and other blocked funds. 

Mercury Exchange Deliveries. — Ex- 
porters of mercury were relieved from 


- the requirement that they deliver 10 


percent of the value of metallic mercury 
exports at the official exchange rate, ac- 
cording to a decree published in the Di- 
ario Oficial of April 30. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Asphalt and Fuel Oil: Import Duty 
Conditionally Reduced—The Chilean 
import duty on fuel oil was reduced 
from 12 to 6 gold pesos per metric ton, 
and the duty on asphalt was reduced 
from 0.075 to 0.05 gold peso per gross 
kilogram, when imported for use in high- 
way construction and maintenance by 
the Chilean Bureau of Public Roads, ac- 
cording to a decree effective for 1 year 
from July 20, 1942. 

This decree cancels a previous action 
under which reduced duties were granted 


to specified quotas of asphalt and fuel 
Oils, 
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Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—Dollar exchange is now 
available in increased quantity in Costa 
Rica, and applications for exchange to 
cover imports from the United States are 
generally approved by the Exchange 
Control Board within 2 days from the 
date of application. An executive de- 
cree published August 15 repeals decree 
No. 3 of February 6, 1940, which estab- 
lished the system of categories for the 
granting of exchange. Dollar exchange 
will therefore be available as requested, 
within reasonable limits, for purposes 
other than imports. 

Sale of United States Banknotes.—The 
public was advised by the Banco Nacion- 
al de Costa Rica on August 6 to sell all 
United States banknotes to the bank be- 
fore August 31. 


Ecuador 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rice: Government Fixes Retail Prices 
and Prohibits Export of Domestic 
Type.—An Ecuadoran executive decree 
published in the Ecuadoran press on 
August 15, 1942, fixed retail prices for 
rice and prohibited the exportation of 
the type consumed domestically, in or- 
der to insure an adequate supply of this 
basic foodstuff. The export grade, how- 
ever, is unaffected by the decree, its 
price being determined by supply and 
demand. 


Faeroe Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires and Soap Subject to Import Li- 
cense.—The importation of automobile, 
cycle, and motorcycle tires, and soaps of 
all kinds into the Faeroe Islands has 
been made subject to permit, according 
to the Board of Trade Journal, London, 
July 11, 1942. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee, Vegetables, Fruits, Preserves, 
Food Pastes, and Edible Fats: Central 
Distribution Committees Created.—Cen- 
tral Distribution Committees have been 
created in France for the following food- 
stuffs, by orders published in the Journal 
Officiel: 

Coffee and coffee substitutes; potatoes, 
onions, garlic, dried vegetables, and de- 
rivative products; fruits and vegetables; 
fruit jams and preserves with sugar; and 
food preserves. 

Another order of the same date grants 
the powers of central distribution com- 
mittees to the Trade Committee of the 
Food Paste Industry and to the Na- 
tional Bureau for Distribution of Edible 
Fats. 
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Sporting Goods, Games, Toys, Furs, 
Rubber Goods: Special Sales Taxes Es~ 
tablished.—Special taxes, intended to 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
Trade Organization Committees for sev- 
eral industries, have been established in 
France, effective retroactively from Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, by orders published in the 
Journal Officiel. 

These taxes are to be collected as fol- 
lows: 

Sporting goods, games, and toys—a 
fixed annual tax of 100 francs for each 
establishment plus a sales tax of 0.50 
percent of the annual turn-over; fur 
skins and furs—0.30 percent ad valorem 
on wholesale and semiwholesale sales; 
and rubber products—0.50 percent ad va- 
lorem on sales. 

Certain Seeds No Longer Reserved for 
Sowing Only.—Peas, beans, and fenu- 
greek have been removed from the list 
of seeds, the utilization of which for pur- 
poses other than sowing was previously 
prohibited, by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
8, 1942, for announcement of law No. 4664.] 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


and Cameroun 


Exchange and Finance 


New “Fighting French” Currency Es- 
tablished —The privilege of the Bank of 
French West Africa to issue currency for 
French Equatorial Africa and Cameroun 
has been provisionally suspended by or- 
der No. 32 of July 24, 1942, issued by 
General de Gaulle, and provision has been 
made for the issue of bills by the Central 
Bank of Free France to replace those now 
in circulation. The order became law in 
both French Equatorial Africa and Cam- 
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eroun on July 28, 1942, and was pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa of August 1, 1942. 

Bills of the Bank of West Africa cease 
to be legal tender in French Equatorial 
Africa and Cameroun on October 1, 1942, 
being replaced by hills issued by the 
Central Bank of Free France. Exchange 
of the former currency for the new bills 
may be effected at any public cashier’s 
office or at any branch of the Bank of 
French West Africa (which has under- 
taken to operate without payment as an 
agent of the Treasury within the limits 
of French Equatorial Africa and Cam- 
eroun) before October 1, 1942, at par and 
without payment of commission or fee. 
In case it is impossible to make an ex- 
change of bills before October 1, 1942, the 
exchange may be made up to Apri l, 
1943, at the Treasury or a branch of the 
Bank of West Africa if approval is 
granted by the representative of the 
Central Bank of Free France at Brazza- 
ville or Douala. After April 1, 1943, no 
exchange of bills will be made. 

After October 1, 1942, all obligations 
stated in francs will be considered to be 
obligations in Free French francs. 

Treasury bonds issued under decree No. 
39 of October 9, 1940, will cease to be 
legal after October 1, 1942, and will be 
redeemed at branches of the Bank of 
West Africa. 


French Morocco 


Economic Conditions 
MINING SITUATION 


Conditions arising from the war have 
brought mining operations in French Mo- 
rocco practically to a standstill, accord- 
ing to European sources. Shortages of 
machinery, equipment, labor, and fuel are 
contributing factors to the present min- 
ing situation, which is further compli- 
cated by the high cost of transporting 
products from the Atlas Mountains, 


where most of the mines are found, to 
the distant ocean ports. 
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Confronted with this situation, mining 
companies are thinking more in terms of 
the future than the present and are turn- 
ing their efforts toward discovering ore- 
bearing fields. To encourage prospecting, 
the Protectorate government is granting 
subsidies to companies engaging in such 
work. Particular attention is given to 
prospecting for minerals that have not 
previously been found in commercial 
quantities. Copper ore has been discov- 
ered, and the deposit gives promise of 
commercial importance. 

The mining laws of Morocco are re- 
garded as well conceived, and are based 
on a long-range policy. All mines are 
the property of the State, and prospect- 
ing and mining are done under license; 
subsurface substances are classified as 
quarries and belong to the owner of the 
land. 

Phosphate is the most important prod- 
uct, and its mining and sale constitute a 
government monopoly. 


French West Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on Import and Export of 
Currency, and the Like, by Travelers.— 
Persons resident in French West Africa, 
upon leaving the colonial territory may 
not take with them “media of payment, 
stocks, bonds, and coupons” unless they 
are provided to this effect with an au- 
thorization from the Colonial Exchange 
Office, and persons entering the colonial 
territory must furnish the Customs Serv- 
ice with a declaration of such items in 
their possession. These and other pro- 
visions regarding the import and export 
of currency and securities are set forth 
in Resolution No. 2235 A. P. of June 22, 
1942 (published in the Journal Officiel 
of French West Africa July 4, 1942), 
which makes applicable to French West 
Africa an interministerial decree, dated 
at Vichy April 8, 1942, “regulating for the 
colonies and African territories under 
French Mandate the declaration at the 
custom house of the media of payment, 
securities, titles to property or credit, and 
coupons, as well as the importation and 
exportation of gold.” (A translation of 
the complete decree is available in the 
European Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.) 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


New Steamer Service—A new steam- 
ship service between the ports of Bremen, 
Germany, and Riga, Latvia, was opened 
by Dampfschiffahrtsgesellschaft Neptun 
on May 15, according to the British press, 
and operates on regular weekly depar- 
tures in both directions. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Little change was noted in the Guate- 
malan business situation during June 
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and July. Stocks of merchandise were 
running low, and in some cases Shortages 
developed. Retail sales continued jpn 
substantial volume where goods were 
available, and collections were satis. 
factory. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


June weather was normal, rains falling 
fairly evenly throughout the month, 
July was an unusually wet month, ang 
the dry season, which normally begins 
about the middle of the month, was late. 
In some sections, plantings were washed 
out. High winds on the west coast late 
in June resulted in heavy damage to 
banana plantations in that region. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Guatemalan foreign trade declined 
seasonally during June. The value of 
exports, while considerably less than in 





May, was greater than for June 194]. 


Much attention is being given in the local 


press to the prospects for transporting | 


merchandise through Mexico, and, in 


July, a delegate from the Chamber of | 


Commerce in Guatemala City went to 
Mexico to discuss ways and means of 
handling this overland traffic. 


Owing to shipping difficulties and to 
the filling of the Guatemalan coffee quota 
in the United States, coffee shipments 
continued at a somewhat lower rate than 
a year ago. An additional quota has been 
granted to Guatemala, and a fairly steady 
movement of coffee is expected from now 
until the end of the season. 


Exchange and Finance 
Change in Central Bank Law—The 


— 





Central Bank may issue paper currency | 


up to 10 times the Bank’s paid-in capital 
and reserves in the Issue Department, 
under a Guatemalan executive decree 
promulgated on August 5. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Time Limit Extended for Consular Visas 
on Shipping Documents.—Shippers on 
the American Continent are now per- 


mitted the 10 additional days previously | 


extended to European shippers in which 
to secure consular visas on documents 
covering shipments to Guatemala, under 
an executive decree, published June 25, 
1942, and effective the day following. 


Twenty days from date of shipment are | 
thus allowed for securing consular visas | 


cn documents covering merchandise 
shipped from any American country. 
This change was made because of war 
conditions and the resultant difficulties 
in obtaining consular visas within the 


10-day time limit formerly allowed under | 


provisions of the Guatemalan customs 
code. 

Duty on Paint Increased.—The Guate- 
malan import duty on unspecified paints, 
prepared in any form, has been increased 
from $0.10 to $0.20 per gross kilogram, 
by a Guatemalan executive decree, pub- 
lished August 12, 1942, and effective 8 
days thereafter. In providing for this 
change, certain tariff items covering 
other colors and paints have been re- 
classified without change in duty. 
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Import Duties Changed on Several 
products. — Various changes in the 
Guatemalan import tariff were effected 
py executive decree No. 2816, published 
July 8, 1942, and effective 15 days there- 

r. 

“ye following are the new duties, for- 
mer rates being shown in parentheses: 
Tanned skins, 25 percent ad valorem 
($1 per gross kilogram), silver tableware, 
$5 per net kilogram ($10 per net Kilo- 
gram), and tableware of ordinary mate- 
rials, $2 per legal kilogram ($5 per legal 
kilogram). 

An import duty of $0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram was established on metal shelving 
with a net weight of more than 500 kilo- 
grams per unit. 

Duty Basis Changed on Several Ar- 
ticles—-The dutiable basis of various 
articles formerly imported into Guate- 
mala in jute bags or sacking and now, 
owing to war conditions, imported in 
wooden boxes has been changed from 
gross-weight to net-weight plus a tare 
of 1 percent, under a ruling of the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Finance, dated June 
97, 1942. The articles affected are tex- 
tiles of all classes, paraffin and stearin, 
yarn and thread of all types, linoleum, 
leather, and metal hardware. This 
change in duty-basis was made to pre- 
yent undue increase in costs to the con- 
sumer because of the change in packing. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Drugs Exempted from Import 
Duty—The following drugs have been 
exempted from import duty in India: 
Ipecacuanha root, ergot of rye, and cas- 
cara sagrada. The former standard 
rate of duty on these products was 30 
percent ad valorem, with preferential 
rates of 20 percent ad valorem on imports 
from the United Kingdom and British 
colonies and 10 percent on imports from 
Burma. 

Gold and Silver Thread: Export Per- 
mits Required.—Under a Government 
notification of July 30, 1942, gold and sil- 
ver thread and articles manufactured 
chiefly of gold and silver thread have 
been made subject to the same export 
restrictions which have applied to pre- 
cious stones and articles of precious met- 
als in India since January 1941. 

The export of these gocds, in excess 
of specified amounts, requires a special 
permit from the Reserve Bank of India. 
The purpose of the regulation is to pre- 
vent the transfer of funds from the ster- 
ling area. 

[See Foreicn COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
22, 1941, for the announcement of the export 


restriction on precious stones and articles 
of precious metals. | 


Japan 
Transport and Communication 


Rail-Transport Control.—The system 
of controlling rail transport in Germany 
has now been copied by Japan, according 
to European press reports. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


As the Japanese railways are required 
to carry more traffic so as to release 
coastal shipping space for war purposes, 
the Government has establshed a Cen- 
tral Railway Transport Board of 30 mem- 
bers under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Railways. 

This Board, along with smaller divis- 
ional transport boards under the chair- 
manship of divisional managers, controls 
all rail transport in Japan. 


Liberia 
Economic Conditions 


Total imports into Liberia for 1941 
were valued at $3,291.967, an increase of 
$1,055,916 over 1940, and exports were 
valued at $5,096,919, a gain of $1,854,629. 
Excess of exports over imports conse- 
quently amounted to more than 
$1 800,000. 

The principal imports were machinery 
and vehicles valued at $696,000, followed 
by nonmetallic minerals at $550,000, 
metals and manufactures at $450,000, and 
vegetable foods and beverages at $398,- 
000. The first source of supply was the 
United States, followed in the order of 
importance, by the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and the Union of South Africa. 

The outstanding export in 1941 was 
crude rubber, which accounted for 18,- 
080,788 pounds, valued at $4,275,513, 
compared with 14,015614 pounds, 
valued at $2,645,573, in 1940. Crude gold 
was a poor second with a value of 
$630,461 in 1941, followed by plassava, 
valued at $67,463. The United States 
was the principal market, followed by 
the Union of South Africa, Germany (a 
value of $31,149), and the United King- 
dom. The principal port for exports 
was Marshall, adjacent to the rubber 
plantations, about 40 miles south of 
Monrovia, the. capital. 


Luxembourg 


Transport and Communication 


Nazis Take Rail Lines—The German 
Government has taken over the two 
railway systems in Luxembourg, accord- 
ing to the European press, thus ruling out 
the degree of autonomy which they had 
retained. 

Shareholders of the Prince Henry and 
the Guillaume-Luxembourg concerns 
were compelled to sell their holdings to 
the Germans at prices determined by the 


latter. 
Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Clamp-Down on Car Driving.—Re- 
strictions on the ‘use of motor vehicles 
in the Netherlands have been further 
tightened, reports from Europe indicate. 

Every car driver under permit in this 
Nazi-occupied territory must carry a log 
book and enter particulars of every trip 
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made; the permit must now be exhibited 
clearly on the windshield. 
Taxis and hired cars may be used on 


‘Saturdays and Sundays only for the sick 


and for trips to and from railway sta- 
tions where no public transport services 
are available. For trips of over 15 miles 
a special permit is required and will be 
supplied only upon proof of unavoidable 
business. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Conversion Loan Authorized.—A con- 
version loan of £3,600,000, 3 percent, 
1962-67, has been authorized by an ordi- 
nance published in the Palestine Gazette 
of July 24, 1942. The application list 
will be closed when the full amount has 
been applied for, or on October 1, 1942, 
whichever is earlier. The issue will be 
fully guaranteed by the British Treasury. 
Proceeds of the new loan, together with 
sinking fund.of £875,000 accumulated in 
accordance with the terms of the old 
loan, will be used to retire the Five Per- 
cent Guaranteed Stock, 1942-67, issued 
in 1927 for harbor improvements and ac- 
quisition of Palestine railways. Oppor- 
tunity has been taken at the first con- 
tractual date to take advantage of pre- 
vailing low interest rates. The old loan 
was fully subscribed on the day of issue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Import Licensing Regulations 
Issued.—An extended list of commodities 
has been brought under import license 
control effective August 1, 1942, accord- 
ing to a notice published in the Palestine 
Gazette of July 26, 1942. A list of 498 
commodities is classified in three groups: 
(a) Commodities imported on Govern- 
ment account or through a sole importer 
designated by the Government for which 
no import license will be granted; (b) 

(Continued on p. 35) 





U. S. Department of Labor 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


U. S. APPARATUS DUTY-FREE IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay has not heretofore been a 
large importer of aeronautical appara- 
tus; receipts from the United States in 
1940 were valued at $59,000. 

Under the terms of the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States 
and that country signed on July 21, the 
present duty-free status of aviation ap- 
paratus (aircraft of all kinds), airplane 
motors, and parts for replacement and 
assembly of aircraft is bound. 

The agreement becomes effective after 
formal approval by both Governments. 


Automotive 
Products 


JAMAICA’S VARIED EXPEDIENTS 


A few experiments have been made 
with using substitute fuels for motor ve- 
hicles in Jamaica, according to press re- 
ports. 

Producer gas generated from charcoal 
and power alcohol distilled from sugar- 
cane juice as a substitute for gasoline 
have both been considered. 

Shortage of gasoline has given much 
impetus to the manufacture and use of 
animal-drawn vehicles in Jamaica, it is 
stated. 


CANADA’S CEILING PRICES 


“Ceiling” prices on used cars estab- 
lished by the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board are based on a Sliding 
scale of depreciation, according to press 
dispatches. 

Within 6 months from the date of the 
beginning of the “model year”—October 
1 of the year prior to that by which the 
vehicle is designated—the ceiling is the 
same as the delivered price of a new car 
of similar type. From 6 months to 1 
year it is 95 percent, and from 1 to 2 
years, 85 percent of the original price. 

The ceiling is then reduced at the rate 
of 10 percent a year, reaching 55 percent 
in cars between 4 and 5 years old. The 
reduction is then at the rate of 5 percent, 


starting with 5 years and up to 6 years, 
50 percent; and continuing to more than 
9 years, for which the ceiling is 30 per- 
cent. 


PRODUCER-GAS EQUIPMENT, INDIA 


India is devoting increasing attention 
to the development of producer-gas plant 
production, reports the British press— 
material for 5,000 plants having been 
made available for the second quarter of 
this year. Suggestions have been made 
that sufficient iron and steel for 7,000 be 
allowed for the third quarter. 

All reasonable assistance has been 
promised by the Punjab government to 
vehicle owners wishing to convert their 
units to producer-gas operation. Al- 
though supplies of suitable charcoal are 
limited, the Government has decided to 
encourage conversion in view of its in- 
ability to guarantee the gasoline supply. 

Owners of public-service vehicles in 
the United Provinces were warned to 
convert them to producer-gas operation 
before September 1, and were advised 
that no gasoline would be allotted to 
those who failed to obey the instruction. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCER-GAS EXPERIMENTS 


Lengthy tests have been conducted in 
Sweden with 38 types of producer-gas 
plants in 127 vehicles, reports the Euro- 
pean press. Of the various types, 22 used 
wood and 16 wood charcoal. 

The down-draft class of producer was 
found to give the best results with wood 
fuels, but the cross-draft type was best 
with charcoal. It is to be noted that 
Swedish charcoal is not so free from tar 
as retort-oven hardwood charcoal. 

On the road tests the wood-burning 
producers showed generally better start- 
ing characteristics after stops than did 
the charcoal burners. With both types 
of fuel, the gas values seemed to range 
from 68 to 71 B. t. u. per cubic foot. 
Over test courses of 330 to 460 miles, the 
average speeds varied from 22 miles per 
hour with the heaviest trucks to 42 miles 
per hour with private cars. 


Beverages 


SouTH AFRICAN WINE INDUSTRY 


The vintage of 1941 in South Africa 
was 396,711 leaguers ‘a leaguer equals 





127 imperial gallons of 160 ounces, against 
326,053 leaguers in the previous year, 

Steps have been taken to prevent over. 
production, and a very strict curtailment, 
amounting virtually to a prohibition, in 
the planting of new vines is now in force, 

The war has affected the whole eco- 
nomic position of the wine industry, but 
it has been favorable in bringing about 
an increased consumption of brandy in 
the Union, as shown by the following 
figures: 

Proof gallons 


1937 1, 153, 000 
a : . 1, 192, 000 
. a 1, 238, 000 
ne En 
Lee ee 1, 633, 000 


The following figures show that al- 
though exports of wine have decreased, 
owing to transport difficulties, scarcity 
of casks and bottles, and the temporary 
closing of the British market, exports 
of brandy have increased considerably: 


[In gallons] 





Wines Brandy 


Destination | { 
1m0 | 1941 1940 | 1941 





Great Britain 1, 102, 991 32,999 | 83,301 | 11,896 
All other coun- 

tries 2 139,796 406,852 | 128,210 | 421,882 

Total... 1, 242, 787 439, S51 211, 511 | 433, 776 





Chemicals 


New GERMAN FIRM 


The manufacture of vanillin from sul- 
fite lye will be attempted for the first 
time in Germany by Ligrowa, G. m. b. H. 
This company was recently established 
at Mannheim, with a capital of 1,200,000 
marks, says the European press. 


NEw I. G. FARBEN PropUCTS, GERMANY 


The I. G. Farb. A. G. has put on the 
market five superpolyamides (nylon-type 
condensates of diamines and dicarbox- 
ylic acids) under the trade name Igamid, 
A, B, 6A, 40B, and 85B, it is reported by 
the British press. Igamid A is claimed to 
have the properties of the original nylon. 
The 6A material is used in making foils, 
and the 40B was developed for the lacquer 
industry. In addition to their textile 
uses, products in this group can be used 
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as adhesives and for making leather sub- 
stitutes. 


INDIA MAKES NEEDED ACIDS 


Because of the increased demand for 
hydrochloric and sulfuric acids by textile 
and other factories in India, the Delhi 
Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd., will erect 
a plant for the manufacture of these 
acids. The company also plans to pro- 
duce the necessary raw materials. 


IRELAND’S NEw ZINC-OXIDE PLANT 


Following preliminary experiments 
conducted by Industrial Gases, Ltd.,; and 
the Electricity Supply Board, a plant has 
been completed in Dublin for the manu- 
facture of zinc oxide. Production is now 
at the rate of 10 hundredweight weekly, 
according to British press reports. 


COPPER SULFATE, ITALY 


The Italian copper-sulfate industry 
normally uses 23,000 to 30,000 tons an- 
nually, but only 6,650 will be available for 
the coming agricultural year, European 
press dispatches reveal. 


URUGUAY’S CONSERVATION MEASURES 


Uruguay has taken steps to conserve its 
supplies of medicinal chemicals, reports 
the British press. Stocks must be de- 
clared, and a committee of doctors and 
pharmacists has been appointed to con- 
trol their allocation. 


TRADE AGREEMENT, U. S.-URUGUAY 


Substantial concessions were made to 
American chemical products in the recip- 
rocal trade agreement between’ the 
United States and Uruguay which was 
signed at Montevideo on July 21, 1942. 

The moderate Uruguayan duty on sul- 
fur is bound against increase in the 
agreement. Exports of sulfur from the 
United States to Uruguay have not been 
large in the past, but $69,000 worth was 
shipped in 1940. 

The duty on nitrocellulose and pyroxy- 
lin laequers, typical and important 
United States paint products, is reduced 
by 30 percent. These products are spe- 
cifically included, under the agreement, 
ina Uruguayan tariff classification which 
covers varnish, clear or with the addition 
of any coloring matter, whether concen- 
trated or not. 

A 30 percent reduction is also obtained 
for medicinal petroleum jelly, for liquid 
insecticides with a base of pyrethrum or 
of ethers and hydrocarbides, and for com- 
position-coated roofing paper. The ex- 
isting rate on certain liquid roofing com- 
pounds is bound against increase. 

The United States is generally the chief 
supplier of Uruguayan imports of nitro- 
cellulose or pyroxylin lacquers, medicinal 
petroleum jelly, liquid insecticides, and 
roofing compounds and paper. 

The agreement becomes effective after 
formal approval by both Governments. 






Po st-War Era Offers Business 
4 Its Greatest 
~ OPPORTUNITY 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, and Fuel 
Gases 


CANADA’S OUTPUT AND TRADE MOUNT 

Figures of Canadian production, im- 
ports, and exports of coal, released by the 
Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, show increases for May and 
the first 5 months of 1942, over similar 
periods in 1941. The May output of 
1 299,694 short tons included 1,104,757 
tons of bituminous coal, 48,257 tons of 
subbituminous, and 146,680 tons of lig- 
nite. 

Nova Scotia mines yielded 596,673 tons 
of bituminous, compared with 559,335 
tons in May 1941, an increase of almost 
7 percent. Although Alberta’s May 1942 
output of 294,443 tons of bituminous coal 
exhibited a drop from the May 1941 fig- 
ures of 325,658 tons, production of other 
grades improved, subbituminous increas- 
ing from 33,089 tons to 48,257 and lignite 
from 55,449 to 90,661. British Columbia’s 
output of 178,962 tons of bituminous coal 
was up 17 percent over May 1941, and 
Saskatchewan’s 56,019 tons of lignite 
showed an increase of 14 percent over last 
May’s figures. 

A total of 2,567,897 short tons of coal, 
including 391,396 tons of anthracite, were 
imported into Canada in May 1942; in 
May 1941 the total was 1,309,690 tons. 
Exports of coal for May were 48,185 tons. 
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U. S. Ice-Cream Business 
Enjoys Success in India 


There is relatively little Ameri- 
can private business enterprise (of 
the smaller type, at least) in India 
today, but one American, producing 
a typically American product, is 
doing extremely well selling ice 
cream. 

A former resident of Portland, 
Oreg., this man took over in 1940 a 
faltering American-owned _ice- 
cream company in Calcutta and 
soon made it “the only first-class 
ice-cream factory” in India. In 2 
years the business has expanded to 
such an extent that ice-cream 
products produced in this Calcutta 
plant appear everywhere in that 
great city and are also being 
shipped by rail to all large Indian 
cities—even as far as Bombay, a 
distance of 1,200 miles. 

About 70 percent of this business 
is provided by British troops, who 
pack the soda fountains and ice- 
cream parlors. These shops are 
complete with the typical American 
soda-fountain stool, fancy flavor 
panels, and electric refrigeration. 

The company owns 5 large shops 
in Calcutta and distributes to about 
30 others. 
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compared with 38,320 tons for May 1941. 

Coke production from 132,203 tons of 
Canadian and 251,279 tons of imported 
bituminous coal in May 1942 amounted to 
276,576 short tons, compared with 270,342 
tons in April, and 259,789 tons in May 
1941. In the first 5 months of 1942, 
684,055 tons of Canadian and 1,205,601 
tons of imported coal were carbonized to 
produce 1,364,301 tons of coke. A total of 
1,286,718 tons of coke was produced in the 
corresponding period of 1941. Coke im- 
ports in May totaled 221,601 short tons; 
exports, 18,642 tons. 


NoRTH AFRICAN CHARCOAL FOR FRANCE 


The Vichy Government is reported to 
be arranging with French Morocco and 
Algeria for the delivery of 1,000,000 tons 
of charcoal each year for use in pro- 
ducer-gas units, according to British 
trade advices. 

Private cars using gasoline are noi al- 
lowed on French roads, and official cars 
are restricted severely, it is said. Pro- 
ducer-gas cars are allowed for doctors 
and for essential business use. 


Construction 


ARGENTINE ROAD-BUILDING ACTIVITY 


The four main roads which constitute 
Argentina’s part of the Pan American 
Highway system are all open to traffic, 
and much has been done toward im- 
proving and surfacing. 

Argentina’s link with Chile is almost 
completed. The distance of 1,114 kilo- 
meters from Buenos Aires to Mendoza is 
paved, and the remaining 119 kilometers 
to the frontier have been riprapped. 

One large section of the main artery 
to Bolivia still requires construction 
work, but the remainder has been im- 
proved and basic construction com- 
pleted. 

The road to Paraguay is now paved as 
far as San Justo, approximately 100 kilo- 
meters north of the city of Santa Fe 

Fourth of the international routes, and 
the one receiving preference at the mo- 
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ment, is that of Brazil. A large part of 


the work has already been completed. 


A bid was recently accepted for the con- 
struction of a bridge which will cross the 
River Uruguay at Paso de los Libres and 
join the two countries. The bridge is 
expected to be completed in 2% years, 
and the highway approaches should be 
finished at the same time. 


CHILE’s HOUSING PROJECTS 


Loans for several housing projects 
have been approved by the Fomento Cor- 
poracion, an organization of the Chilean 
Government. 

The corporation granted the munici- 
pality of Vina del Mar a loan of up to 
6,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
168 houses, and approved an increase of 
156,000 pesos to an original loan of 700,- 
000 for the firm of Malero y Cia, for con- 
structing workers’ houses near its can- 
nery. 


WoORK ON CHILE’S ROADS 


The expenditures in Chile for con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of 
roads amounted to 143,888639 pesos 
(about $7,428,429) during 1941. This 
money was used in the upKeep of 27,469 
kilometers of roads and 5,075 meters of 
bridges; the construction of 1,052 kilo- 
meters of roads and 3,653 meters of 
bridges; and the improvement and repair 
of 3,363 kilometers of roads and 2,601 
meters of bridges. 

Construction is now under way on the 
highway from Santiago to Concepcion, a 
road of 540 kilometers, which will have 
no grade crossings. 


ROAD PLANS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A comprehensive scheme for road de- 
velopment in Nazi-dominated Slovakia 
during the period from 1942 to 1949 has 
been prepared by the “Ministry for Com- 
munications and Public Works,” states 
the European press. 
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Some 830 miles of dustproof roads are 
reportedly to be added to the present 
system of approximately 620 miles. 

It is said that there is now under con- 
struction a long-distance high-speed 
road, but its location is not known. The 
length is stated to be 280 miles. 


MEXICAN HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES 


To expedite the completion of high- 
ways now under construction, including 
the Inter-American Highway between 
Mexico City and Guatemala, the Export- 
Import Bank has agreed that the credit 
of $30,000,000 extended to Mexico in 
November 1941 may be expended in in- 
stallments exceeding $10,000,000 a year. 


Urvucuay’s AcTIviry Drops 


Building activities in Uruguay con- 
tinued to decline during July on account 
of the lack of reinforcing iron and cer- 
tain lines of builders’ hardware. It is 
estimated that the building trade has de- 
creased approximately 50 percent as com- 
pared with the same period of 1941. 

In an effort to cope with the unemploy- 
ment resulting from this situation, the 
Government has formulated a public- 
works construction program, to be fi- 
nanced with an issue of 33,000,000 pesos 
in internal bonds. 

The Government is now concluding its 
study as to the amount of imported ma- 
terial that will be required for this pro- 
gram. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
OE sonnel 


in 1940 were largely from the United 
States. During the year, imports of 
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power-plant and radio apparatus showed 
the greatest increase, and the sharpest 
drop was in telephone apparatus and 
electric refrigerators. Trade statistics 
for 1941 are not available. 

The following table shows the value 
of Colombia’s 1940 imports of leading 
Classes of electrical goods, the major 
supplying countries, and the amount of 








increase or decrease compared with 
1939. 
{In thousands of pesos] 
Increase 
, . or de- 
Item and source ie , crease, 
compared 
with 1939 
Generators, total 530 77 
United States 4160 +236 
Germany 24 —101 
Transformers, total 540 +110 
United States 360 +64 
Switzerland 120 +68 
Motors, total 740 +245 
United States 190 +374 
Batteries and accumulators, over 
2 kilograms, total] ! 260 +17 
Pocket batteries, total ! 440 ~115 
Domestic appliances, over 200 
grams net, total 250 —54 
United States 225 —46 
Radio apparatus, total 996 +508 
United States 770 ~208 
Netherlands 160 —82 
Radio apparatus, automatic, total 300 wy 
United States 2900 L16 
Radio parts, total 140 —66 
United States 124 —5l 
Telephone apparatus and parts, 
total... 600 —~ 384 
United States 124 —8 
Sweden 145 —307 
Filament lamps, total. 450 +49 
United States 355 +139 
Torches and pocket lamps, total_- 114 —122 
United States 96 —112 
Hong Kong 16 ~105 
X-ray apparatus, total 120 +57 
United States 68 +-38 
Germany 49 +2] 
Electro-medical apparatus, total 82 —1 
United States 72 ~2 
Measuring and registering instru- 
ments, over | kilogram, total 213 +52 
United States 128 +24 
Switzerland. 68 +33 
Refrigerators and parts, total ! 60 -1, 140 
Switches, circuit breakers, etc., 
under 200 grams, total !. 174 —%B 
Switches, circuit breakers, etc., 
over 200 grams, total 1, 206 +404 
United States . ‘ 1, 140 +470 
Other electrical apparatus and 
materials, total. _. 347 —95 
United States 329 +24 
Insulated copper cable, total ‘ 546 +43 
United States 480 +142 
Mainly from United States. Exact figures not 
available. 


Essential Oils 


BERMUDA PERFUME BUSINESS SUSPENDS 


Gloomy reports from Bermuda indi- 
cate the rapid decline of a promising per- 
fume industry. During the past 4 
months the factory of a leading manu- 
facturer of perfume has been completely 
closed down. 

One of the factors contributing to this 
situation was the lack of necessary fixed 
oils used in the enfleurage process, which 
were formerly obtained from France. 
When the supply at hand at the outbreak 
of the war had been exhausted, the ex- 
traction of perfume by this de luxe proc- 
ess from Easter lilies, oleanders, jasmine, 
gardenias, and passion-flowers could no 
longer continue. Another factor was the 
inability of the manufacturer to obtain 
the necessary solvent, or alcohol, from 
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the United States. Restrictions as to the 
type of alcohol to be employed in the 
manufacture of perfume was also a 
handicap. 

As of possible interest to United States 
importers: the Bermuda manufacturers 
are reported to be holding certain quan- 
tities of essential oils and basic materials, 
such as civet, Easter lily, jasmine, and 
jonquil extracts. Bulk-finished per- 
fumes of Easter lily, oleander, jasmine, 
gardenia, and passion-flower are said to 
lack only bottle caps and packaging ma- 
terials to put them into a salable form. 


CLOVE O1L FrRoM EAST AFRICA 


Zanzibar clove oil sold readily during 
1941 at considerably higher prices than in 
1940, but shipping was difficult. In the 
absence of French colonial geranium oils, 
Kenya oil has been in good demand and 
sold at a 36 percent price increase over 
that of 1940. Price levels of Kenya lav- 
ender jumped 50 percent over 1940; 
bitter orange oil from Tanganyika sold 
steadily, showing similar gains in price. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Green coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
in the Foreign Trade Zone in New York 
City July 13, 1942, totaled 295,372 bags, 
including 143,535 bags from signatory 
countries of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement and 151,837 bags from non- 
signatory countries. 


Fruits and Nuts 


FILBERTS IN TURKEY 


The 1942 filbert crop in the Black Sea 
area of Turkey is estimated at twice the 
1941 production, or 25,000 metric tons of 
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Salvaging Old Phonograph 
Records in France 


Broken or discarded phonograph 
records and cylinders have been 
added, by official decree, to the list 
of waste and second-hand mate- 
rials which may not be thrown 
away or discarded in France. 

Sellers of musical instruments, 
legally authorized ragpickers, deal- 
ers in old iron or second-hand 
goods, and officially approved or- 
ganizations are permitted to pur- 
chase or collect such records from 
individuals. 

Only dealers authorized to col- 
lect second-hand goods may sell the 
old records to consuming indus- 
tries, however; other collectors 
must dispose of their stocks to 
authorized dealers. 
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shelled nuts. Carry-over is at present 
small, probably not more than 1,500 tons. 


RAISIN OvuTPUT, IZMIR, TURKEY 


The raisin crop in Turkey’s Izmir area, 
estimated at about 60,000 metric tons, 
promises to be excellent. Present carry- 
over stocks are between 6,000 and 10,000 
tons. It is believed the fig crop will not 
exceed 15,000 to 20,000 metric tons, as it 
was affected by the severe winter 
weather. 


Grain and Products 
BARLEY IN TUNISIA 


The area sown to barley in Tunisia 
during the 1941-42 crop year approxi- 
mated 450,000 hectares, with an esti- 
mated yield of 210,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to latest unofficial estimates. 
During the 1940-41 crop year abcut the 
same area was planted, although the 
yield was somewhat below that estimated 
for 1941-42. 

Since no exports of barley are contem- 
plated, domestic consumption require- 
ments, which are estimated to be from 
150,000 to 200,000 metric tons annually, 
appear to be assured. 


Meats and Products 
IRELAND’S PorK INDUSTRY 


During the quarter ended June 30, 
1942, Eire’s commercial slaughterings of 
hogs amounted to 98,189, compared with 
137,512 during the preceding quarter; 
24,000 hogs were ready for sale, and the 
estimated number on feed was 130,000. 

While the outlook is not too promising, 
it has been reported that there may be 
an increase in hog production during 
September and Octcber. The decline in 
hog numbers is attributed chiefly to the 
shortage of feeding stuffs. 

In April and May the requirements of 
the home market were met, but in June 
only about 60 percent of the require- 
ments were available. 

Owing to an inadequate supply of hogs, 
three important curing factories in Cork 
have been closed. Meanwhile the cost of 
production has proportionately increased. 
Bacon prices have also increased—ware- 
house stocks of this product at the end 
of June 1942 totaled 19,276 hundred- 
we'ght, compared with 90,000 hundred- 
weight at the end of the March 1941 
quarter. 

The domestic demand for bacon greatly 
exceeds the supply, and this situation is 
expected to continue for the remainder 
of the year. Many retailers have started 
to ration bacon to their customers to 
insure an equitable distribution. .It may 
also be necessary to introduce official 
rationing of bacon at an early date. 


Spices and Related Products 


Sierra LEONE’s GINGER AND PEPPERS 


In April 1942, 69,731 pounds of ginger 
was exported from Sierra Leone to the 
United Kingdom, and 246 pounds to 
Gambia, making a total of 69,977 pounds 
exported. In the same month 591,360 
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pounds of ginger was sent by rail to 
Freetown. 


Exports of peppers to the United 
Kingdom in April amounted to 22,154 
pounds, and to Gambia 6,563 pounds, a 
total of 28,717 pounds; also 725,536 
pounds of ginger and 213,136 pounds of 
peppers were ready for shipment. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar BEETS, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Manitoba’s new sugar-beet industry is 
expected to have a successful season. 
The beet growers were discouraged by 
disease in 1940, and in 1941 by floods 
which froze the crop into the ground. 
Recent weather conditions have been ex- 
cellent and a bumper crop is expected if 
the warm, sunny weather continues dur- 
ing September. Although the area sown 
was reduced from 16,000 to 14,000 acres, 
it is possible that about 168,000 short 
tons will be produced, compared with 
100,800 tons harvested in 1941. 

The Manitoba Sugar Co. has increases 
its scale of prices to growers and has 
added a premium if the tonnage exceeds 
140,000 tons. The contracts are based on 
sugar content, but the average beet price 
last year was $6.60. If the sugar content 
is the same and the crop exceeds 140,000 
tons, this year’s price will be $1 more, or 
$7.60, and a price as high as $8 is not 
impossible. 

Labor conditions are better than ever 
before. The importation of several hun- 
dred Japanese workers has eased the 
labor shortage, although wages have been 
increased slightly. 

There are sufficient bags of local man- 
ufacture to take care of this year’s crop, 
and the sugar company is experimenting 
with paper bags for next year. 


FINLAND’S SUGAR OUTPUT 


The annual report of the Finnish 
Sugar Co., which operates Finland’s four 
sugar refineries, shows 1941’s total sales 
of sugar amounting to about 44,092 short 
tons, compared with 41,887 tons in 1940 
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and 54,013 tons in 1939. Finland has 
only one raw-sugar factory, located at 
Salo in the southwest. This factory pro- 
duced slightly over 4,409 tons of beet 
sugar in 1941, compared with 8,267 tons 
in 1940 and about 8,818 tons in 1939. 


Iron and Steel 


CREDITS FOR MEXICAN STEEL INDUSTRY 


The steel industry of Mexico will re- 
ceive credits from the Export-Import 
Bank under a recent agreement between 
representatives of the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico. 


The Altos Hornos de Mexico, S. A., will 
be granted credits of up to $6,000,000 for 
the establishment of a steel plant at 
Monclova, State of Coahuila. The loan 
funds will cover the cost of new and 
second-hand equipment and materials 
and of services in the United States. Ex- 
penditure for Mexican materials, trans-~- 
portation, and services are being met 
with proceeds from sale of stock in the 
company. 


Lumber and 
Products 


New GERMAN PROCESS 


A new method has been developed in 
Germany of impregnating native timbers 
with synthetic resins, lignite ozokerite, 
or similar substances, according to re- 
liable sources. The process is carried 
out in a closed container, and the solvent 
is extracted after saturation by use of 
partial vacuum. Special advantages are 
claimed for this method—the wood need 
not be dry, and after treatment it does 
not swell and is very hard. The finished 
products are substitutes for imported 
hardwoods. 
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SoutH AFRICA SEEKS REPLACEMENTS 


Curtailment of lumber imports from 
overseas has stimulated a search by 
South Africa for replacements from all 
possible sources. The nearest available 
supplies outside the Union are in the 
neighboring colonies, which, however, 
have few sawmills to handle the greatly 
increased demand for sawn lumber, since 
before the war exports were mainly of 
logs. 

Generally speaking, the woods avail- 
able to the African Continent are hard- 
woods. There is a great need for soft- 
woods, which cannot be met by imports 
from other parts of Africa and for which 
there is now temporary substitution 
rather than replacement. 


Under the present abnormal condi- 
tions, some woods are being used for pur- 
poses to which they may be less adapted 
than those normally employed. Colonies 
in the trop:cal region are using for con- 
struction purposes domestic woods which 
ordinarily are used only for the better 
type of furniture and for paneling. It is 
likely that the growing military require- 
ments in the Middle East may restrict 
more and more the supplies of timber 
available for commercial purposes. 

The transportation problem has hin- 
dered the development of the lumber in- 
dustry in African colonial areas. Before 
the war it was cheaper for South Africa 
to import lumber than to obtain supplies 





Canada Well Supplied With 
Many Vital Minerals 


Canada’s industrial-mineral out- 
put was valued at approximately 
$82,000,000 in 1941—an increase of 
about $13,000,000 over the preced- 
ing year. 

The importance of minerals used 
in the raw or partly processed 
state is seen in the statement that 
“without them there would be a 
paralysis of almost every industry 
in Canada.” Large quantities of 
nickel, copper, lead, zinc, and alu- 
minum are being produced in the 
Dominion to meet a steadily in- 
creasing demand, and production 
of these metals is dependent on re- 
fractory minerals. 

Production of chemicals depends 
on the supply of common salt, 
sodium carbonate, and sodium sul- 
fate—mica is necessary to the elec- 
trical industry—and chromium, 
tungsten, and manganese are 
needed to produce many of the 
alloy steels. 

While Canada produces and ex- 
ports a long list of minerals, the 
production of fluorspar, graphite, 
china clays, and ores of tungsten, 
chromium, and manganese does not 
fully meet today’s large require- 
ments. The Department of Mines 
and Resources of the Dominion is 
continuing its efforts to obtain ma- 
terials for the war industries. 
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from within the continent, except for aq 
limited local demand. Africa does not 
have as many rivers and coastal water- 
ways for transporting logs as other tim- 
ber-producing areas. Also some African 
woods, because of their weight when 
green, are not readily carried in booms 
by water. In both Kenya and Uganda 
the varied types of timber available in 
the mountains must be taken by rail hun- 
dreds of miles to the coast. 

The Congo and West Africa regions 
have large reserves of tropical woods 
which previously have not been utilized 
to any extent. Limba has proved usefy] 
and is being substituted for softwoods in 
some construction work. Iroko has been 
imported into South Africa as a replace- 
ment for teak. Okoume from French 
Equatorial Africa is used in the manufac- 
ture of plywood and for some construc- 
tion work. 

The colonies of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika have a large variety of tim- 
ber which has found a ready wartime 
market in spite of high transportation 
costs. Mvule from Tanganyika and 
Uganda is now being specified as an ak 
ternative to teak in war-supply orders. 
Moru, when waxed, has the appearance 
of bleached walnut and is being widely 
used for radio cabinets in South Africa. 
Podo, an East African yellow wood, is now 
a substitute for pine and Douglas fir, 
African pencil cedar is used for decora- 
tive furniture. Kenya has a wide variety 
of timbers, including some softwoods, but 
inaccessibility has hindered development. 

Rhodesian teak is the chief timber ex- 
ported from Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, but on account of its toughness it 
has limited uses. Kijaat has replaced 
teak in considerable quantities and has 
been much used for furniture in recent 
years. It is also available in the northern 
Transvaal and in Portuguese East Africa. 


URUGUAY’S FAVORABLE ‘TREATMENT OF 


U.S. LUMBER 


United States hardwood and softwood 
lumber was accorded very favorable 
treatment in the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Uru- 
guay which was signed on July 21. 

Among the concessions granted were a 
reduction of 50 percent in the Uruguayan 
import duty on pitch-pine lumber, sugar- 
pine and California white-pine lumber, 
and Douglas-fir lumber, and the duty on 
oak is reduced by 30 percent. 

United States exports of lumber to 
Uruguay, particularly of pitch pine, have 
been large in the past but have declined 
in recent years. 

In 1940, our pitch-pine exports to 
Uruguay were valued at $81,000; sugar 
pine and California pine at $18,000; 
Douglas fir, $1,000; and oak, $5,000. 


The moderate duties on staves, shooks, 
and headings of all kinds of wood for bar- 
rels and casks of all sizes and for all pur- 
poses are bound against increase. In ad- 
dition, the import duties are lowered by 
30 percent on unassembled barrels and 
casks up to 500 liters capacity. Exports 
of these items from the United States to 
Uruguay in 1940 were valued at $48,000. 


Duty is also reduced by 30 percent on 
cardboard of wood fiber for construction; 
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on vulcanized fiber in bars, sheets, tubes, 
etc.; and on cardboard and paper im- 
pregnated with other materials includ- 
ing pastes, chalk, sawdust, and the like. 
The total value of United States exports 
of these products to Uruguay in 1940 was 
$6,000. 

The agreement will become effective 
after formal approval by both Govern- 
ments. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANARY ISLAND FISH LIVERS 


Prior to 1935 Canary Island fishermen 
threw fish livers overboard with other 
wastes. About that time the Nor- 
wegians showed an interest in obtaining 
fish livers from the islands, and the local 
export trade in livers—chiefly to Nor- 
way—began, and continued until the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Only livers from the tunny fish are 
taken. Adequately preserved, they are 
exported in brine in barrels of 200 kilo- 
grams net. One important firm esti- 
mates that approximately 100,000 kilo- 
grams net of fish livers are produced an- 
nually by the East Canary Island fishing 
trade, with normal catch conditions. 
Recently little or no exports have taken 
place. Reportedly, Spain is interested 
in purchasing the livers, but no actual 
exports have been noted. 


Naval Stores 


URUGUAYAN DUTIES 


Uruguay’s present favorable duties on 
imports of naval stores from the United 





New Ally’s Capital Copes 
With Trafhc Problems 


With every private motorcar off 
the streets of Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, transportation facilities are lim- 
ited to streetcars, busses, and taxi- 
cabs, say press reports. 

Taxicabs are being restricted so 
far as possible to short hauls, since 
their quota of 10 liters of gasoline 
per day will permit no extensive 
joy riding. 

The streetcar company and the 
bus systems of Rio have responded 
well to the emergency in their ef- 
forts to care for the increased vol- 
ume of passengers. The lines of 
people waiting for busses at rush 
hours are somewhat longer than 
usual, but one seldom waits in line 
more than 15 minutes. 

Many busses operate on Diesel oil 
and, unless additional supplies are 
forthcoming, will face the possi- 
bility of having to stop running. 
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States are bound against increase in the 
reciprocal trade agreement signed be- 
tween the United States and Uruguay on 
July 21. 

The United States formerly enjoyed 
an extensive trade in such products with 
Uruguay, but shipments have declined in 
recent years; in 1940 the total value was 
recorded at $42,000. 


The agreement becomes effective after 
formal approval by both Governments. 


Nonferrous Metals 


BRAZIL’s GOLD OUTPUT 


Gold production in Brazil decreased in 
1941 to 4,581,811 grams from the 4,659,- 
768 grams reported for 1940, according to 
a Brazilian press report. The principal 
source of gold has been the State of 
Minas Gerais, and lesser amounts have 
been produced in Parana. In 1941 small 
quantities of gold were reportedly pro- 
duced in Sao Paulo. 


PRECIOUS METALS IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Increasing production of gold and sil- 
ver in Quebec Province, Canada, is re- 
ported by the Dominion press. During 
the first 4 months of 1942, 386,409 ounces 
of gold and 607,655 ounces of silver were 
produced, compared with 358,153 and 
538,324 ounces, respectively, during the 
same period of 1941. 


CERTAIN ACTS “‘VERBOTEN” IN FRANCE 


In France, only licensed or legally au- 
thorized dealers may deal in second- 
hand metals and nonferrous alloys, col- 
lection and sale of which were restricted 
by a decree of May 11, 1942. The ex- 
change of waste for semimanufactured 
or manufactured products is also for- 
bidden. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of gold in Southern Rho- 
desia in 1941 amounted to 790,442 fine 
ounces, compared with 826,485 ounces in 
1940, according to a report in the British 
press. Production of silver showed a 
similar decrease, from 186,080 fine ounces 
in 1940 to 170,364 in 1941. Factors con- 
tributing to decreased production were 
the closing of a number of small proper- 
ties, the loss of personnel to the armed 
forces, and difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies. 

Chrome, asbestos, and mica are also 
found in Southern Rhodesia, and there 
are small undeveloped occurrences of 
tungsten, tin, and nickel. The value of 
total production of base minerals in 1941 
was reported at £2,242,703, which is £36,- 
328 higher than in 1940. 


SoutH AFRICA’Ss MINERALS HELP WAR 
EFFORT 


The contribution made by the Union 
of South Africa to the war effort of the 
United Nations during 1940 is indicated 
by the Union’s production and exports of 
industrial minerals shown in the accom- 
panying table. Production in South- 
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West Africa and native territories is not 
included: 





Item rere ees ‘ 5 
|P csdination| Exports 


Short tons | Short tons 


Andalusite ae; BE te 
Antimony, concentrates... ___- aa 317 | 308 
pO ea ee 27, 392 | 22, 371 
Eee Pete te $4644....~. a 
COIS 5. nt ek cdcavsoewanal 180,390 | 116,332 
ae 18, 933, 692 | - Sip ans 
Copper h 
Ee Se 9, 923 | 
. Ae ee eae Seon 5,098 |f 15, 
| ee re 4, 783 
oo “Se ee 4, 211 4, 152 
Fieursper............- EE 8, = } 4, 752 
a ee See ; ee oo 
|” SSSR aero, Seen ae 538 | a earns 
ss i tiomsactpeowane sa 708 113 | 1155, 279 
EES AIP ; 40, 456 |__ 
Iron pyrites, sulfur content... --| 17,910 |___- 
Kaolin and clays-.-.-.---.------ y XS Ree 
i | eee i ae 
Lead ore (galena) lead content | 
SE-S0 WOOO... nc nccn ne es 167 | 
END on ic oh ko cet backs 2, 233, 457 
Dolomitic limestone___-- 222, 143 i 
Magnesite, crude and calcined. 13, 098 | _- aon 
Manganese EINER: 4 454,233 | 306,773 
Mercury --.----- ; 1 3, 329 | 
Mica waste - - Siti 1, 380 | 
Mica sheet. aed 0.5 
Ochres _- -- a 8, 172 6, 762 
Oxides. --- a nee 3 i ee 
Soda ash ees 2, 545 | 
(| eee ee 1, 937 | 
Tin, concentrates. ...........-.- 936 | 914 
Tin, metallic a 96 : 
Tungsten (68 percent wo; ‘= 99 | ? 
Vermiculite _- Se ee 11 
| Cubic feet | 
Carbon dioxide........-......-.. | 5,300, 000 | - 
Li” ee eee 326 | 
Platinum and platinum-group | | 
metals: | Ounces | 
Byproduct of gold mining_----- 5, 000-7, 000 |........ 
Crude metallics...__.....-.- 76, 319 |__-- 
Matte, approximate metal | 
eT nd  * oO See 





1 During second half of year. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD 


Gold production in the Transvaal 
(South Africa) during June 1942 totaled 
1,199,569 fine ounces, of which amount 
1,171,375 ounces were produced on the 
Witwatersrand and 28,194 in outside dis- 
tricts, according to a British press re- 
port. This compares with output in May 
1942 of 1,185,296 fine ounces and 1,153,- 
749 ounces in June 1941. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADA’s NEW MAGNESIA PLANT 


With the statement that the first pro- 
duction of their new magnesia plant in 
Wakefield, Quebec, was entirely satisfac- 
tory, the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has announced that substantial quan- 
tities of this important war material will 
now be produced. Canadian raw ma- 
terials are used, and the ore, brucitic 
limestone, is found in extensive deposits 
in the Gatineau Valley. 


SouTH AFRICAN DIAMOND DISPLAY 


In an exhibit analogous to that at the 
New York World’s Fair, diamonds worth 
£500,000 were shown at Kimberley (South 
Africa) for the benefit of the National 
War Fund, according to a British press 
report. Diamonds in all stages, from the 
rough to the cut and polished stones set 
in jewelry, were shown. This was Kim- 
berley’s first exhibition of this nature 
since 1892. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EDIBLE-OIL PRICES SOAR IN CHILE 


Of the 15,000 metric tons of edible oils 
consumed annually in Chile, 13,650 tons 
(or 91 percent) are manufactured from 
imported oilseeds, according to Chilean 
Government figures. Far Eastern sources 
of oilseeds have been cut off, and, since 
production costs in the Americas are 
higher, oilseed prices have soared. For 
this reason the General Commissariat of 
Subsistence and Prices has raised the 
wholesale price of edible oils from 8.90 to 
12.50 pesos per kilogram. 


SHIFTS IN CUBA’S PURCHASES 


Imports of edible oils and fats into 
Cuba in the first 6 months of 1942 de- 
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clined only slightly compared with the 
corresponding period of 1941. The pro- 
portion to the total that each of the prin- 
cipal imported edible fats and oils con- 
tributed, however, showed considerable 
change from previous years. Stocks of 
edible oils are reported to be normal, and, 
according to trade sources, should be suf- 
ficient to meet the demand until local 
peanut oil becomes available. 

Crushing of the current peanut crop 
began about August 15. 


PARAGUAY’S PRODUCTION 


The Paraguay peanut crop totaled 18,- 
821 long tons in 1941, according to official 
figures. Although there were no esti- 
mates of production in 1940, it is believed 
that the 1941 crop represented a heavy 
increase. Exports of peanut cake in 1941 
amounted to 857 long tons; no exports of 
peanuts or peanut oil were recorded. 

On the weight basis of two-thirds seed 
to one-third fiber, the estimated 1940-41 
production of 20,000 tons of seed cotton 
indicates a yield of roughly 13,000 tons of 
cottonseed. Exports of cottonseed cake 
in 1941 were 5351 long tons—almost 10 
times the 1940 total of 542 tons. 

Since it is practically impossible to se- 
cure supplies of olive oil, peanut and cot- 
tonseed oil, in mixture, form the cooking 
oil for domestic consumption. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE RATIONING 


To bring about a 30 percent reduction 
in Argentine consumption of petroleum, 
details of rationing of distribution are to 
be announced. Except for marine bun- 
kering and airplane needs. petroleum ex- 
ports have been prch‘bited. 

On Saturdays and Sundays gasoline is 
sold only for cars whose use is necessary. 
In Buenos Aires regu'ators must be fitted 
to carburetors in order to limit the speed 
of passenger cars to 90 kilometers (about 
56 miles) an hour, and of light trucks 
and busses to 80 kilometers an hour. 

Such speed limits probably would not 
seem very burdensome in United States 
cities, but it is reported that they have 
confused the transportation system in 
Buenos Aires and have met with consider- 
able public resistance. When full ration- 
ing plans are announced it has been 
urged that this restriction be voided. 


DRASTIC MEASURES IN HAITI 


In determining the quantities of each 
petroleum product which can safely be 
made available for sale each month, the 
Government of Haiti receives the recom- 
mendations of the Committee for Pool- 
ing and Conservation of Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, composed of representatives of the 
Government and the various oil com- 
panies. 

After May 2 sale of gasoline was re- 
stricted to the period from 6 a. m. to 6 
p.m. on business days. Sales on Sundays 
and holidays were prohibited. 

Rationing of petroleum products was 
instituted on May 1, when a 15 to 20 per- 
cent reduction was put into effect. Meas- 
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ures were taken to reduce amount of 
oil used in nonwar activities to one-thirg 
of the 1941 consumption figures, and, 
with the exception of gasoline, the reduc. 
tion was made effective July 1. The ra. 
tioning of gasoline was to follow. The 
latest decision is to apply a uniform re. 
duction of 50 percent, based on 1941 con. 
sumption, to all users of petroleum prod. 
ucts. 

Rationing of Diesel oil has resulted in 
the drastic rationing of electricity, regy. 
lations varying in the several cities. 


IRELAND STRUGGLES WITH PERPLEXING 
PROBLEMS 


Following the ban on private motoring, 
the number of cars on the roads of Eire 
decreased from 46,562 in May 1940 to 
11,070 in May 1942, according to figures 
announced in the Dail by the Ministery 
for Local Government. In the same 
Period the number of busses and taxis 
dropped from 5,085 to 4,689, but the num- 
ber of trucks increased from 10,727 to 
12,222. 

By using low-powered cars in their 
official work, 10 Ministers of State and 5 
Parliamentary Secretaries reduced their 
gasoline consumption from 2,881 gallons 
in January 1942 to 932 gallons in May. 

Experimental yields of from 13 to 169 
gallons of ethyl alcohol per ton of air- 
dried autumn seaweed are reported by 
the Eire Industrial Research Council. 
Among other projects on which the Coun- 
cil has been engaged, in its continued ef- 
fort to find substitute fuels, are research 
on methane as a substitute for gasoline 
and the production of furfural from oat 
hulls. 


Railway 
Equipment 


MorE ELECTRIFIED MILEAGE IN 
NETHERLANDS 


An additional 21 miles was added to the 
electrified route mileage of the Nether- 
lands Railways by the opening to electric 
traction on May 4 of the sections from 
Utrecht to Amersfoort and from Utrecht 
to Hilversum, states the European press. 

Both these sections are of standard 
gage and double track. Stopping trains 
now cover the Amersfoort line in 24 min- 
utes as against 38 minutes by the steam- 
operated trains, it is claimed. The jour- 
ney on the Hilversum line takes 18 min- 
utes as compared with 25 minutes previ- 
ously. 

On May 4, the first 3 of the new 5-car 
units were placed in service. The Tfe- 
maining 22 units, 15 2-car sets, and 66 
trailers of the same order are nearing 
completion, and it is stated that they will 
soon be placed in service. 


ELECTRIFICATION ADVANCES IN SPAIN 


The approaching completion of the 
Madrid-Avila rail electrification in Spain 
promises to facilitate communications 
between the two cities and Segovia, and 
to afford easy access to the mountains of 
the Guadarrama range for summer holi- 
day retreats and winter sports, says the 
European press. 
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The total number of miles electrified 
js 214. Most of the material and equip- 
ment is of Spanish origin, only 24.5 per- 
cent of the whole being imported. 

Traffic will be hauled by 13 electric 
passenger locomotives and 24 electric 
freight locomotives; and a fast service of 
motor trains will be run, for which 30 
railcar units are on order. 

It is thought that 70 steam locomo- 
tives will be released for work on other 
parts of the system as soon as the electric 
service is inaugurated. 


U. K. CONVERTS OLD LOCOMOTIVES 


The railways of the United Kingdom 
have diverted the march of older locomo- 
tives from the scrap yard to the busy 
railroad yards, states the British press. 


By converting 25 of its obsolete eight- 
coupled freight tender locomotives into 
switching tank engines, one of the main 
lines is saving 900 tons of steel. These 
locomotives now perform an essential 
service in expediting wartime rail traffic. 
Furthermore, by allocating the tenders 
made available by the conversion to coal- 
traffic locomotives now under construc- 
tion, these engines can be more quickly 
put into service. 

The converted tank engines will pos- 


sess a tractive effort of 25,644 pounds and 
may be used for the heaviest switching 


duties. 
Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER FROM CENTRAL AMERICA 


Under terms of a recently signed agree- 
ment with British Honduras, the United 
States, through the Rubber Reserve Co., 
will purchase until December 31, 1946, 
all rubber produced in that country 
which is not required for essential need 
there. 

El Salvador has been added to the 
growing list of countries that have signed 
rubber agreements with the United 
States. Under terms of the agreement, 
Rubber Reserve Co. will purchase, until 
December 31, 1946, all rubber produced 
in El] Salvador which is not required for 
essential needs in that country. 


NEw NAzI USE FoR “PERBUNAN” 


Substitution of the synthetic rubber, 
perbunan, for leather on brake assem- 
blies for railway cars results in a saving 
of 50 percent in amounts of lubricating 
dils and greases required, claims the 
German technical press. Use of perbu- 
nan in place of the scarce and more ex- 
pensive leather has had good results 
from every angle, it is claimed. 


RUMANIA’s SYNTHETIC “ROMACOL” 


“Romacol,” a synthetic rubber pro- 
duced from a byproduct of the oil-refin- 
ing industry, is to be manufactured in 
two factories in Rumania, according to 
European press reports. For this pur- 
Pose a new company aptly named “The 
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Rumanian Company for the Production 
of Romacol” has been formed, in which 
Creditul Minier, Rumanian Chemical 
Works, and Rumanian Wire Industry Co. 
participate. 

The new company has been authorized 
to draw upon public credit to the extent 
of 100,000,000 lei (about $523,000, official 
rate of exchange), if necessary, the cred- 
its to be repaid within 3 years after pro- 
duction starts. In return the Govern- 
ment has received 12,000,000 lei of found- 
ers’ shares out of a total capitalization of 
40,000,000 lei, it is stated. 


Shipbuilding 
DENMARK’S PRODUCER-GAS MOTORSHIP 


The new producer-gas motorship which 
is being built by Burmeister & Wain in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, is expected to be 
completed in September, reports the 
European press. 

The vessel will have a carrying capac- 
ity of about 3,000 tons deadweight and is 
to be fitted with a four-cycle Diesel en- 
gine of 950 horsepower, which will be 
driven by gas generated on board instead 
of by Diesel oil. 

Several advantages are claimed for the 
system by comparison with an ordinary 
steam installation—the motor occupies 
considerably less space and the consump- 
tion of coal per horsepower will be 15 to 
20 percent less than if burned under 
boilers. Thus the carrying capacity is 
greater and the operation cheaper, but, 
on the other hand, the first cost is higher. 
It is thought that the system will con- 
tinue to attract interest after the war. 

Another development at this shipyard 
is the erection of a workshop for the elec- 
tric welding of ships, said to be the first 
Danish provision for such welding on a 
large scale. 


FINNISH Firm EXPANDS 


The Crichton-Vulkan shipbuilding 
concern of Finland is expanding, reports 
the European press. At its shipyard at 
Turku (Abo), which has already ex- 
tended its area by 7,900 square meters, 
a building slip for vessels of up to 20,000 
tons deadweight will be laid. An associ- 
ated yard at Helsinki is also to be ex- 
panded, and a new yard is to be built at 
Reposaari, near Pori (Bjoneborg). 


EXTENSIONS AT SWEDISH YARD 


Comprehensive extensions are being 
carried out by the Swedish shipyard, 
Ekensbergs Varv, according to European 
press reports. 

A new engine shop is being built, and 
the platers’ shop is being extended; the 
slipway for hauling vessels up for repair 
is being modernized; one berth is under 
construction and another is planned, 
both being intended for building vessels 
of 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 

This yard recently launched an all- 
welded motor tanker of about 900 tons 
deadweight and has seven vessels on or- 
der, including three motor tankers of 
about 1,000 tons each, two cargo motor- 
ships of 1,650 tons, and two cargo steam- 
ers of about 3,000 tons each. 
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Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


U. S. TRADE WITH URUGUAY 


In the past the United States has ex- 
ported relatively large quantities of both 
grey and colored cotton yarns to Uru- 
guay, and in recent years the trade has 
been expanding. 

In 1940 exports of grey cotton yarns to 
Uruguay were valued at $54,000, and 
colored yarns at $150,000. 

In the reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries signed at Mon- 
tevideo on July 21, the moderate 1942 
duties on both types were bound against 
increase. 

The agreement becomes effective after 
formal approval by both Governments. 


Cotton and Products 
Crop IN BRITISH East AFRICA 


Uganda’s 1941 cotton crop was satis- 
factory, amounting to about 375,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each. Only a small por- 
tion of the crop, however, was shipped to 
Liverpool—East African cotton not being 
on the priority list. A new market was 
found in Australia, which bought a small 
amount, but India absorbed practically 
the whole output. 

Growers in Uganda are getting better 
yields of cotton by following instructions 
of the Agricultural Department for cul- 
tivating the plant. 

The Lake Province of Tanganyika pro- 
duced a fair crop of average quality in 
1941. A war-risk-insurance scheme in- 
troduced by the Tanganyika government 
effected normal marketing, and the 
whole crop was sold and shipped to India. 
Advantageous growing conditions in the 
Eastern Province resulted in a high- 
grade crop of normal proportions, the 
Rufiji Valley alone suffering a partial 
failure because of an abnormally high 
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river. The 1942 cotton crop, however, is 
likely to be affected adversely by the 
necessity of growing more food crops. 

Cotton production in Nyasaland 
amounted to only about 5,000 bales, 
which was sold by auction. The bulk 
remains unshipped, since the price ob- 
tained by growers was really in excess 
of competitive values. 


PARAGUAYAN OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION 


Harvesting of this year’s cotton crop in 
Paraguay has progressed favorably, and 
it is understood that, of a total produc- 
tion of 27,350 bales, 22.000 bales had 
been shipped to Argentina before the end 
of June. The domestic textile industry 
is expected to consume about 3,000 bales, 
leaving a visible surplus of 2,350 bales. 

About 6,000 bales from the 1941 crop 
remained unsold at the end of June. 

Textile production for 1941 increased 
appreciably in Paraguay, particularly in 
two cotton-weaving plants located in 
Asuncion and Pilar. Consumption of 
cotton increased from 458 metric tons in 
1940 to 498 tons in 1941, most of which 
went into the manufacture of cotton 
cloth and materials—to a limited extent 
into mattresses, mixed wool and cotton 
blankets, and sugar sacks. 

Both cotton mills have made applica- 
tion to purchase equipment that would 
double production capacity. The trend 
is toward more self-sufficiency as re- 
gards cotton cloth, which previously was 
imported from Japan in large quantities, 
and more recently from Brazil. A Gov- 
ernment decree early in 1942, requiring 
the utilization of domestically made cot- 
ton sacks for all sugar and flour produced 
within the country, has stimulated local 
production. 


RUMANIAN Crop Goop 


About 14,000 hectares have been 
planted to cotton in Rumania this year, 
and the crop situation is said to be good. 

In 1941 the cotton area comprised 
18.100 hectares, vielding 5,400 metric tons 
of seed cotton, compared with 18,300 
hectares and a production of 3,500 metric 
tons in 1940. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE MARKET 


Toward the end of July the Argentine 
wool market showed a slow return of 
activity after an unusually quiet period 
during the first half of the month. 

Recorded wool sales in major markets 
amounted to 1,587,510 kilograms in June, 
compared with 3,970,786 kilograms in 
May and 2,487,375 in June of last year. 

It is feared that the extended drought 
may reduce the quality of the next clip. 

Imports of textiles and manufactures 
in the first 6 months of 1942 showed an 
increase of 23,500 tons over the same 
period last year. 


WorstTep-Goops SITUATION IN IRELAND 


Gradual reduction in imports of wool 
tops, as well as decreased demand re- 
sulting from rationing of clothing, may 
cause a decline in Eire’s production of 
worsted goods. One large spinning mill 
has been operating on a part-time basis 
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during recent months, processing solely 
from stocks of yarn on hand. 

A leading mill which established a 
combing mill in 1941 to produce worsted 
yarns from Irish wools is said to be nego- 
tiating for several sets of top-making 
machinery. It is hoped thereby to make 
available about 1,000,000 pounds of wor- 
sted yarn annually, for distribution 
among woolen mills. 

Ireland’s sheep population has declined 
from 2,909,400 in 1941 to 2,685,400 in 
1942, but this year’s clip is expected to 
amount to between 14,000,000 and 17,- 
000,000 pounds. Exportation of all nor- 
mal and high-grade wool is prohibited. 


UrvucGuaAy’s MILLS 


Woolen mills in Uruguay continue op- 
erating three 8-hour shifts per day and 
now have enough foreign orders—ema- 
nating mostly from Central America and 
the northern countries of South Amer- 
ica—to take care of their entire produc- 
tion for the next several months. Prices 
continue upward, and wages of mill 
workers have increased 15 percent. 

On the other hand, stagnant conditions 
prevail in the wool market. 


Wearing Apparel 


CANADIAN READJUSTMENTS YIELD Goop 
RESULTS 


Keeping pace with the ever-increasing 
array of entirely new materials in Can- 
ada is the constantly growing list of com- 
modities and processes to replace old, 
well-known products. In many cases the 
new are superior to the old. 

Among the latter is Canada’s produc- 
tion of raincoats by the impregnation of 
textiles with vinyl resin, a synthetic 
product. 

The powdered vinyl resin is dissolved, 
pigmented, and plasticized for flexibility. 
The finished coating is then applied to a 
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cotton fabric of the proper weight ang 
strength. Several applications, using an 
over-all coating of 3 to 4 ounces for every 
square yard, will make the fabric com. 
pletely water-repellant, it is claimed. 

Producers say these lightweight rain. 
coats will be unaffected by extremes of 
heat or cold, as well as by most acids and 
oils. 


Tobacco 


PRODUCTION IN AFRICA’S NYASALAND 


The plan in Nyasaland was for in- 
creased production of tobacco in 194}, 
but unfavorable weather in the harvest. 
ing period reduced the yield below ex. 
pectations Nevertheless, production was 
greater than for many years, and prices 
rose. Nearly 4,000,000 pounds of flue- 
cured and more than 9,500,000 pounds of 
darks were sold at auctions, and, in aq- 
dition, some 6,000,000 pounds of tenant- 
grown dark tobacco were Sold privately, 
Sales of specially prepared tobacco for 
the markets of West Africa continued to 
increase, and this important trade now 
appears well established. 





Palestine’s Economy 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Nearly half the ordinary revenues are 
derived from customs duties, the re- 
mainder being accounted for by the ex- 
cises, licenses, fees, and miscellaneous. 
In addition the British Government pro- 
vides grants in aid. 

In September 1941 an income tax was 
inaugurated applicable to individuals 
and corporations. A man and wife with 
two children could claim, besides various 
deductions, exemption of some $1,500 
and would pay 5 percent on the first 
$1,600 of net taxable income, the rate 


rising to 50 percent on income above 
$10,000. Companies pay a flat rate of 
15 percent. 


Foreign Trade 


As already mentioned, the principal 
item in Palestine’s export trade is citrus 
fruits, amounting in the seasons 1935-39 
to an annual average of £P3,600,000 
(about $17,000,000), and this accounted 
for over 70 percent of the total exports 
in this period. Most of these exports 
went to the United Kingdom. The next 
largest single item of exports was the 
group of chemicals, drugs, and related 
commodities, of increasing importance 
since 1935, for which the Palestine Pot- 
ash Corporation is largely responsible; 
yet this item amounted to only 6 percent 
of total exports. 

Principal commodity imports are food- 
stuffs and manufactures. In the period 
1935-39 average annual imports of wheat 
amounted to 74,000 metric tons, while 
domestic production amounted to 88,000 
tons. Large amounts of flour were also 
imported, equivalent ‘at 75 percent eX- 
traction) to 49,000 tons of wheat. An- 
nual average value of imported wheat 
and flour for the period was £P3,133,000 
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(about $12,000,000), amounting to about 
17 percent of total imports. Other lead- 
ing foodstuff imports are rice, cattle, 
putter, eggs, fish, and sugar. Wood and 
timber imports amounted to an annual 
average Of £P406,000 and oil-bearing 
seeds and oil to £P565,000. These two 
items accounted for 88 percent of im- 

rts classed as raw materials and un- 
manufactured articles, other than food- 
stuffs. 

Imported manufactures during the 
same period amounted to an annual av- 
erage of £P8,754,000 (about $35,000,000). 
From a long list of items, the most im- 
portant are industrial machinery, wood 
prepared for citrus packing cases, cot- 
ton piece goods, apparel, motor cars, and 
trucks. The motor cars came mainly 
from the United States; the industrial 
machinery from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. 

The net excess of imports of raw mate- 
rials and manufactures over exports of 
the same averaged £P9,308,000 annually 
and constituted 97 percent of the total 
excess of imports over exports. Recall- 
ing the discussion of citrus fruits, it will 
now be seen that Palestine’s foreign trade 
js dominated by the export of citrus 
fruits and the import of raw material 
and manufactured commodities, the im- 
ports of the latter being two and a half 
times as large in value as the exports of 
the former. 


Balance of Payments 


The balance of commodity trade is con- 
sistently and severely against the coun- 
try. For the 5 years 1935 to 1939 the 
annual net excess of imports over ex- 
ports amounted to £P9,566,000 (about 
$44,000,000). The value of exports aver- 
aged only 38 percent of the value of 
imports, 

The balance of payments is effected by 
the annual import of capital. Since 1933 
this has been exceptionally heavy. Reli- 
able sources estimate the annual average 
amount brought in by immigrants and 
contributed to Jewish national funds in 
Palestine during the above period to 
be from £P8,000,000 to £P10,000,000. 
Another item of importance is the re- 
mittance of non-Jewish foreign chari- 
table and religious donations to residents 
and institutions in Palestine. These 
were estimated to amount in 1936 to 
some £P1,800,000. A large proportion of 
these contributions and of those to the 
Jewish funds originate in the United 
States. 


In recent years large military forces 
have been stationed in Palestine, and 
their expenditures are an important ad- 
dition to and replacement of normal 
peacetime capital imports. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Although it might be thought that ex- 
penditures of tourists in Palestine would 
constitute an important credit, this is 
not the case. Tourist expenditures ap- 
proximately balance. 

Were it not for these large imports of 
capital, amounting in recent years to 
£P10,000,000 or £P12,000,000 annually, 
Palestine could not balance its foreign 
payments. 


“Valuable, Vulnerable” 


Palestine saw active military opera- 
tions when the British and Free French 
invaded Syria from Palestinian bases. Its 
future in the war depends upon the turn 
of events, but it can be seen that it is 
again occupying its ancient role as a 
highway between Egypt and Syria, Tur- 
key, and Iraq. Its occupation by the 
British denies its use as a means of com- 
munication between Japan and Ger- 
many. It is in an essential flanking 
position for the protection of the Suez 
Canal, but it requires free communica- 
tion for its supply. It is valuable but 
vulnerable. 





Syria’s Business Better 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Employment Spurred, 
Wages Up 


The initiation of extensive public works 
and the requirements of the army of oc- 
cupation sharply reduced Syria’s unem- 
ployment in the last half of 1941. One of 
the major projects, employing thousands 
of workers, was the railway line connect- 
ing Tripoli with Haifa (Palestine). 

For the first time in the history of the 
country, special laws were passed for 
protection of labor; by decree of Decem- 
ber 15, 1941, the Lebanese government 
fixed the percentage of wage increases, 
and later appointed a commission to fix 
minimum wages for employees engaged 
in commerce and industry. 

To meet the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, the salaries of government employees 
were increased by 60 to 120 percent. Un- 
official studies estimate that the average 
price of prime necessities during 1941 rose 
as much as 97 percent compared with 
1940—the proportional advance in many 
local products being as much as in im- 
ported commodities. 


Budget Estimates Increased 


The Syrian and Lebanese government 
budgets for 1942 show an increase of 
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73 percent over 1941, or 35,004,500 Syrian 
pounds against 20,238,100. This large 
gain is due to an increase in government 
employees’ salaries, higher cost of ma- 
terials, expansion in the police force, and 
creation of new ministries. 


Even the 1941 budget estimates proved 
inadequate view of the unforeseen con- 
tingent expenses made necessary by the 
urgent need of the country for food sup- 
plies and the raise in salaries of govern- 
ment workers. The deficit in 1941 was 
met by loans from the Banque de Syrie 
et du Liban and advances from the re- 
serve fund. 


To offset the large decline in customs 
receipts, principal source of revenue in 
normal times, there was a general in- 
crease in existing taxes of about 20 per- 
cent. Further tax adjustments are indi- 
cated in 1942 to offset the loss from nor- 
mal sources. 


Exchange Control Modified 


The Syrian Exchange Control Office, 
which formerly depended on the Vichy 
Government, has been made an auton- 
omous institution operating for the ac- 
count of the Fighting French Délegation 
Générale. Under the Vichy regime, dol- 
lar exchange was practically unobtain- 
able, while all sterling accounts were 
blocked. The former exchange regula- 
tions have been maintained, but their ap- 
plication was made more lenient for ex- 
change within the sterling area; dollar 
exchange, on the other hand, remains 
difficult to obtain except in extraordinary 
cases. 


Note Circulation 


The volume of notes in circulation 
registered a small rise since July 1941 as 
contrasted with the previous sharp gain; 
on March 26, 1941, the total stood at 
107,550,000 Syrian pounds (48,350,000 in 
Syria and 59,200,000 in Lebanon) as 
against 105,350,000 (46,350.000 and 59.- 
000,000, respectively) on July 31, 1941, 
and 56,450,000 (21,900,000 and 34,550,000, 
respectively) on June 30, 1940. 


Credit Tighter 


After being easy throughout 1941, the 
credit policy in Syria was tightened in 
the early part of 1942, with a view to 
checking speculation. This was achieved 
by the Banque de Syrie et du Liban by 
stopping the discount of notes, and was 
effective in causing a drop in wholesale 
prices, but retail prices show little 
change. 


Collections have been generally good. 


TIME 1S SHORT 
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! i 
Annual average Monthly average 
| rate rate Rete on 
Country | Unit quoted —————=| Sent. 4, 
1942 
, ; July | Aug. — 
1939 1940 | 1942 1942 
Pound (free) ee _| *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 | cine $3 - - pee 
» $3. 533! $ 516 $3.2150 | $3. 21£ oo. 216 
Australia... ---------------------- Pound (Official) ie 32280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 3. 2280 
|fDollar (free) | 9602 .8514 |} =. 8904 . 8952 . 8781 
INR nna nnn nnn nn nnmn evn ase {Dollar (official) _.._- : 9091 | 9091 . 9091 "9091 
Pe eee... ....... Ee teniticecceean . 2745 . 2296 (t) } (t) (t) 
3 ie Rupee. - -- *. 3328 . 3016 | . 3012 | . 3012 . 3012 
EES ED. CLES ae Pound- - 3. 5482 3.0638 | 3.2278 | 3.2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements__._.--.-.-.--- Dollar. *. 5174 46981 () | (fH) (+) 
Union of South Africa___.-......-| Pound- : 4.4017 3.9800 | 3.9800 | 3.9800 3. 9800 
: |fPound (free) 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom... -------------- {Pound (official) _ - -- --------| 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 4. 0350 





OFFICIAL RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


{New York rates not currently available] 





Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
| in United 











Country Official rate | States dol- ] 
| | lars of unit P | ‘ 
quoted 1938 1939 

Afghanistan---_-- Sha apeiaieneaeaee 4 Afghanis=1 rupee_ - be | $0. 0753 }|-- 
eo einesctinae ...| 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 al | . 0226 
neck: eennnb oman _..| 1 belga=RM 0.4000_ __-- 2.1600 | $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
GER LSE ee |} Llev=RM 0.0305 2.0122 *. 0124 | 3 *. 0121 
China (Shanghai) -_----- ine 1 yuan=$0.0531 4, 0531 | *. 2136 *. 1188 
China— Manchuria_ - - - - | 1 M. yuan=1 yen . 2344 | * 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 

Bohemia-Moravia--------------- | 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2.0400 | *. 0347 4 *. 0343 

Slovakia---_-...--- . | 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860 2.0344 *. 0348 * 0343 
re | 4.79 kroner =$1.00 . 2088 | . 2183 . 2035 
| SSS ees £E 0.23973 =$1.00 4.1714 5.0130 64 5463 
pene. ........... 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 . 0203 . 0216 | . 0199 
France: } 

Occupied area_--- | 1 franc=RM 0.0500 2.0200 . 0288 . 0251 

Unoccupied area. -- | 43.90 francs = $1.00 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina_- 1 piaster = $1.2269 969 7 ORRO 7 9510 
ST TE TES RM 2.50=$1.00 4000 * 4006 * 4002 
a 1 drachma= RM _ 0.1.0167 0067 | . 0090 0082 
Hungary --- 5.13 pango=$1.00 1949 1973 . 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner = $1.00 1537 
Iran 35 rials=$1.00 0286 
Iraq 1 dinar= £1 sterling 4. 0350 § 4. 8894 $4. 4354 
Italy 19 lire= $1.00 . . 0526 . 0526 0520 
Japan 1 yen=$0.2344 2344 2845 . 2596 
Netherlands 1.8838 guilders = $1.00 5308 . 5501 | 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 . 5284 5501 | 6 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 3.9942 . 9602 
Norway 4.375 kroner =$1.00 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine : £Pi= £1 sterling 4.0350 § 4. 8894 6 4.4354 
Poland (general governorship 1 zloty= RM 0.5000 2, 2000 . 1886 3. 1884 

el {24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks) 0409 |) ‘ P 

Portugal \15 escudos to the dollar (currency OH67 J 0433 0404 
Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 0052 *. 0073 §* 0071 
Spain 10.95 pesetas= $1.00 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
Sweden 4.20 kroner= $1.00 1° 2381 . 2399 2380 
Switzerland 4.31 franes=$1.00 2320 2253 2268 
Syria 2.195 pounds =$1.00 4556 7. 5760 7. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 babts= £1 sterling 3659 4445 . 4032 
Turkey __--- £T1=$0.75 . 7500 8011 8024 
At = 5.30 rubles = $1.00 . 1887 
Yugoslavia: 

Croatia 1 kuna=RM 0.0500 0200 *. 0231 9 * 0277 

Serbia_._- 1 dinar = RM 0.0590 2.0200 *, 0231 8 *. 0227 

*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

5 Average for first 3 months only. 

¢ Based on average for pound sterling. 

7 Based on average for French franc. 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Average for January-August and November-De- 
cember. 

10 Official selling rate: the official cable rate is 4.18 
kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 

i For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Dakar and Its “Back-Country” 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Outgoing shipments, aside from ¢og 
and fuel oil, amounted to 296,506 tong 
of which the principal items were peg. 
nuts (173,735 tons), peanut cake (8,88) 
peanut oil (5,298), gums (5,831), sisal 
(3,110), karité butter (3,067), hides ang 
leather (1,601), titanium-bearing sand 


(1,247), kapok (620), cotton (556), ang | 


wool (494). 


Amazing Pre-War Gains 


The tonnage of vessels calling at the 
port of Dakar was 17,600,000 (compris. 
ing more than 4,000 ships) in 1937, as 
compared with 9,600,000 in 1935 ang 
7,405,000 in 1931. Coastwise as well as 
international traffic has been increasing 
in recent years, and an effort was made 
to concentrate the peanut traffic of Sene. 
gal there by the building of warehouses 
the installation of mechanical loading 








equipment, and improved facilities for | 


Shelling peanuts. 


Until interrupted by war conditions | 


there was a weekly air-mail and passen- 
ger service between France and South 
America through Dakar. Air communi- 
cation was likewise in Operation with 
other points in West Africa (French 
West and Equatorial Africa, Liberia, and 
British West Africa) by the Dakar. 
Pointe Noire service. An air link with 
Algeria, the Belgian Congo, Union of 
South Africa, Mozambique, and Mada- 
gascar had been established by the Régie 


Air-Afrique operated in conjunction with 


the Belgian Sabena service. 


Senegal to French Sudan 


The climate of Senegal, Mauritania, 
and the French Sudan is typical of semi- 
arid tropical regions (except in Mauri- 
tania, which is largely desert) —charac- 
terized by fairly even temperatures 
throughout the year and by a wet season 
of 3 or 4 months, with the remainder of 
the year practically rainless. 
the lowest monthly mean minimum 
temperature in 1937 was 62° F. in Janu- 
ary and the highest mean minimum 98° 
in November; the mean minimum in Sep- 
tember, during the rainy season, was 74’, 


& 


oe 





oe 


At Dakar | 


Rainfall amounted to about 15 inches, | 


occurring from June to October. 


Chief occupations are agriculture and | 


livestock raising. For local consumption 
the principal crop is millet, of which 
about 400,000 tons a year are grown in 
Dakar and Senegal, 450,000 tons in Su- 
dan, and 40.000 in Mauritania. Also im- 
portant for local use are rice, 150,000 tons 
in the whole area; manioc, 150,000 tons; 
and corn, 90,000 tons. 

By far the most important export crop 
is peanuts, of which about 550,000 tons 
are produced in Dakar and Senegal, 
100,000 tons in Sudan, and 5,000 tons in 
Mauritania. 


About one-third of the total cotton of 
French West Africa is produced in the | 


Niger Valley section of French Sudan, 
and a minor amount is produced in the 
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rtions of Senegal, where water supply 
js sufficient. 

Manufacturing is undeveloped except 
for some production of cotton cloth for 
domestic use. 


Administration 


The administrative responsibility for 
all of French West Africa is in the hands 
of the Governor General at Dakar. The 
individual colonies and the Circumscrip- 
tion of Dakar are under individual gov- 
ernors, assisted (except in Mauritania) 
py an administrative council. 


Basic Business Data 


Trade statistics are published only for 
all of French West Africa, not for indi- 
vidual colonies. 

Some of the principal facts concerning 
French West Africa are shown in the 
following tabulation: 





Area (square 








j 
Te | Population 
Territory | miles) | (thousands) 

| 
Dakar and dependencies. - - | 68 93 
icidcnadcnncesos | 77, 680 1, 698 
Mauritania ‘ 322, 390 383 
French Guinea 96, 910 2, 011 
Ivory Coast 184, 220 3" 850 
Dahomey 43, 250 1, 351 
French Sudan 591, 220 3, 569 
Niger. . --- 499, 540 747 

Total, French West 

SRS eS 1, 815, 278 14, 702 











Chief Crops: 

Millet (all colonies). 

Rice (Guinea, Sudan, Ivory Coast, Dakar, 
and Senegal). 

Corn (all colonies, especially Dahomey, 
Ivory Coast, Sudan, and Guinea). 

Manioc (all except Mauritania, but espe- 
cally Dahomey and Ivory Coast). 

Peanuts (Dakar and Senegal, Sudan, and 
smaller amounts in all other colonies). 

Palm kernals and palm oil (Dahomey, 
Guinea, and Ivory Coast). 

Cacao (Ivory Coast). 

Coffee (Ivory Coast). 


Cotton (Sudan, Ivory Coast, Guinea, 
Dahomey). 

Bananas (Ivory Coast). 

Yams (Ivory Coast and Dahomey) and 
sweet potatoes (Sudan, Dahomey, and 


Guinea) for local consumption. 
Chief Exports, 1938: 
Peanuts (over 40 percent, by value). 
Cacao. 
Pulm kernels. 
Gold. 
Coffee. 
Bananas. 
Cotton. 
Pain oil. 
Mahugany. 
Marité butter. 
Sisal. 
Beef cattle. 
Foreign Trade, 1938: 
Imports, $46,832,00. 
Exports, $40,756,000. 
Four leading destinations of exports (with 


percent of total) 


France - 193 
United States 3.6 
French colonies ana 
Germany. _-_-__-- eee 


Four leading sources of imports (witn per- 
cent of total) — 
ee 
French colonies__ 
United States__- 
United Kingdom__--. 


ith ince 


DO 
onso 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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NotTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
































to 1 dollar. 
| | A ] I labl 
| Annual average ‘ atest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
| May June 
| 1946 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
eee | ce | 
| | 
Argentina | Paper peso. -.-- bese ) Speen 5 ts soe | 3.73 | 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | Aug. 13 
Official B__ === | 423") 4:93 | 4:23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | Do. 
Bid...-.-..------------ Peers 4.88 |--------- chia’ | ta }aug. 11 
Free market_-__-_____--- | 4. 37 4. 24 4. 24 4. 26 4.22 Aug. 13 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled _..........-..| 39.09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Aug. 25 
Compensation - - - --|!53.83 | 255.00 j_..------ edema eels 
| } Curb-__. ecw : | 56.71 54. 02 50.00 51. 50 50. 00 @G 
Brazil | Milreis | Official 2. _ ‘ oe 16. 500 16 500 16. 500 16. 500 16. 500 | Aug. 15 
Free market ..----| 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.650} 19.650] 19.630 Do 
Special free market_.._..| 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 | 20.500 | 20.500 Do. 
fA eee 21. 421 20. 298 19. 757 20. 100 20. 500 |End July 
Chile | Peso. a ih MINOR ates asd ao 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Aug. 18 
| Export draft --._._- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 10 Do. 
Curb market________- 33. 04 31.7 30. 53 31.14 31.7 Do. 
| Free....................| 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.10 | Do. 
| Gold exchange_. -.----- | 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.10 Do. 
} Mining dollar_-__-_--__- _. 431.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 31. 10 Do 
Agricultural dollar _- poe | 31.15 31.15 31.10 Do 
Colombia ..| = Controlled__- <? E 1.75 1. 7545 1.75 1.75 1.75 Aug. 22 
Bank of Republic ......| 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 1.75 0. 
Stabilization Fund_. | (8) ( (6) (8) (8) 
0. SR EE Tae | 1.88 1. 86 1.76 1.77 1.77 Do 
Costa Rica.....} Colon..........- | Uncontrolled_..........- 5.7 5.85 5.72 5. 62 5.54 | Aug. 15 
ce ees 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba a, an aD . 90 -975 } 1.00 1.00 1. 00 Do. 
Ecuador... Sucre. --. Central Bank (Official) .|'16. 42 15. 00 14.10 14. 10 14.10 | Aug. 1 
Contenl Bank. (ree)... 16 36. 08 bson sons eee 
| Commercial Bank - -.--- of El SE SEE: VE: er le 
Honduras Lempira. . ecg ee ee a 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Aug. 15 
Mexico.........| Peso-. Free. .....- ee 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba J ee 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | Aug. 22 
| eS eee 6. 36 5.93 5.42 5. 35 5. 20 Do. 
Paraguay Paper pes J a eo 970. 00 -| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Aug. 1 
5 eRe? Seer ee 975. 35 CB) bh ciiemewubdipisnaas a ee 
Peru. Pees See e ET ee | OEY ST eee 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Aug. 14 
Salvador Colon. WS oe wos'ee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Aug. 15 
Uruguay. -.-. Ly AES Controlled _ __- 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 Do. 
i, papeearye 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela | Bolivar Controlled __.._-- 3.19 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | Aug. 1 
| PRG PA need eet dn cken 113.46 | 23.76 3. 41 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 

















1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

2 Jan. 1-June 20. 

’ Middle of August. 

4 Established on July 13 

§ Established Mar. 25. 

6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 1.95. 
7 June-December. 

§ January—May. 

* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 


Turkey’s Trade in Mid-42 


(Continued from p. 8) 


1 Abolished on Feb. 10. 
1 Jan. 1-June 25. 
2 July 24-Dec. 31. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina, 





percent, on June 27 (£T120,571,893, or 
24.1, a year earlier), as compared with 
£T 124,936,750, or 22.4 percent, at the end 
of the first quarter of 1942. 


Gold Prices Lower 


The price of gold in the open market 
continued to decline; after rising to 40 
Turkish paper pounds in January, the 
Turkish gold pound was quoted around 
35 Turkish paper pounds at the end of 
March, and at 32 paper pounds at the 
close of June. 


Budget Estimates Up 


Ordinary budget estimates for the fis- 


Domestic Business Active 


The second quarter of the calendar 
year is normally a dull period, but trade 
in local products was nevertheless fairly 
well sustained in Turkey. Business in 
imported articles, on the other hand, 
continued inactive, as dwindling supplies 
were not being replenished. 

Commercial transactions remained 
chiefly on a cash basis, money was plen- 
tiful, and credit demands were scarce. 


Note Circulation Larger 


A further increase was recorded in 
Turkey’s note circulation, the _ total 
reaching £T591,461,755 (of which the 
Central Bank held £T8,496,588) on June 
27, 1942, as contrasted with £T499,661,479 
(£T22,404,074) a year previous and 
£T558,638,371 (£T7,882,287) on March 28, 
1942. Gold cover of actual note circula- 
tion amounted to £T137,113,595, or 23.3 


cal year 1942-43 (June 1 to May 31) an- 
ticipate receipts of £T394,328,340 and ex- 
penditures of £T394,326,938, or an in- 
crease of more than £T84,500,000 over 
1941-42. These do not include extraordi- 
nary allotments, which are approved 
from time to time during the fiscal year; 
estimates of the latter are not available. 

The additional revenue is expected to 
be derived from increases in existing 
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taxes and some new levies. Other pro- 
posed sources of revenue include the is- 
suance of Savings Bonds and the early 
flotation of a National Defense Loan for 
£T150,000,000. 


Trade Taxes Boosted 


The transaction tax collected in Tur- 
key on most imported and domestic prod- 
ucts has been increased from 10 to 12.5 
percent ad valorem, and the special ex- 
port tax on all commodities exported 
from Turkey has been increased from 3 
to 10 percent ad valorem, effective June 
1, 1942, by a law of May 30, 1942, accord- 
ing to the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of June 5, 1942. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 


tober 12, 1940, August 2 and 23, 1941, and 
November 15 and 29, 1941, for previous an- 
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nouncements concerning the levies men- 
tioned in the above paragraph. ] 


Oil From the Wells of Bahrein 


(Continued from p. 10) 


day, with a potential many times greate.. 
The island’s great field is an outstandin«: 
example of unit operation, and the well 
are restricted to what the market wi. 
take, and to production low enough to 
maintain an efficient gas-oil ratio. 

Despite a conservative production 
policy, the island produced 8,298,000 bar- 
rels in 1938, its peak year since oil dis- 
covery. It has maintained its rank as an 
oil producer at somewhere around four- 
teenth in the world during the last few 
years. 

Some facts will give a clearer picture 
of Bahrein’s importance (all 1941 figures 





Announcements Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 














Country Date signed | Date effective 

ET Lee ..-| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium -__-------- ..| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ES .-| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
"Saas ee May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
hc crictie hdc watered Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) ---.------- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, ap 

Curacao) -.- - ...--}| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
0 EE Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras. ----- ieomehiietaal Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia_-.......--------] Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala _....-----| Apr. 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than | 

Morocco. - - -.--- | May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua *_ - ----| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland__-_- ...| May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador. ae ‘| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica. ; - | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 


Czecho-Slovakia ?__......| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador ..----------| Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
Jnited Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


— 





Empire : Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) - ‘ | do Do. 
Turkey --- ; | Apr. 1,19389 | May 5, 193¥ 
Venezuela : ._| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) - ....----| Dec. 18,1989 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) _. ..--| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement)_.._.._-- .| Dee. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina__ Le _ Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) __..| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru _-- _....-| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay (3) 


Sie July 21, 1942 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Thirty days after exchange of instrument of ratifica- 
tion and proclamation. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act. 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendents of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| Date of issu- 


Latest date 


: ) ’ rt 
for submit- | Pate for oral 





Country | ssentatio 
ountry | ance of notice | ting written | P™ apne ~ 
statements a allidade 
Iceland Nov. 17, 19414) Dec. 8, 1941 | Dee. 15, 1941 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico Apr. 4, 194256! May 4,1942 | May IS8, 1942 
Iran July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 
4 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 


to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

5’ Supplementary announcement, Apr. 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 

‘Second supplementary announcement, Apr. 21, 1942; 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1442 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


Note —The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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are estimates from 
Si: arces): 

By the end of 1941, after only 9 years 
of operation (at restricted levels) Bah. 
rein field had produced four-fifths a; 
much oil as Germany had produced singe 
1880 after 61 years. 

It has averaged about half as much 
annually as the whole State of Penp. 
sylvania has averaged during the last 6 
years. 

It has beaten Montana every year dur. 
ing the last 6 years excepting 1941, 

It produced almost half as much as the 
State of Michigan during 1941. ‘ 


authoritative 


Comparison With Axis 


But perhaps a better picture could be 
gained by comparing specifically Bah. 
rein’s 1941 production with figures of the 
Axis and some Axis-controlled countries, 

Bahrein produced in 1941 only slightly 
less oil than Germany (old Reich) ang 
Japan put together (this last includes 
Taiwan also). 

It produced only 837,000 barrels less 
than Burma in 1941. (Burma’s present 
production is, of course, cOnjectural, 
How complete the destruction of its wells 
and refineries has been is not known.) 

The island of Bahrein produced 131,009 


barrels more in 1941 than British Borneo | 


(Sarawak and Brunei). 


“Potential” Not Ascertainable 


How much the Bahrein field could pro- 
duce—its “potential,” 
say—is not known, at least publicly. By 
under unit operation, it will certainly 
produce much more in the long run than 
it would if it were left to run wild, 

A few little difficulties have grown up 
about Bahrein’s oil business, one of them 
concerning transportation. Since the 
waters surrounding the island are shal- 
low, tankers could hardly come close in 
for loading. The oil operators built a 
pipe line out into the gulf, and now tank- 
ers fill up about a mile and a half off 
shore. 


Nearby Mainland Interesting 


The surrounding mainland has its in- 
terest too. The coastal region of El Hasa, 
lying directly west on the mainland, is 
one of the most prosperous districts in 
Arabia, with its hot and cold spring res- 
ervoirs and its frequent oases. 


Directly south and west of Bahrein lies 
one of the largest and most challenging 
unexplored regions in the world, except 
possibly the polar areas. Largely sandy 
desert, it has kept itself locked against all 
but a handful of explorers—perhaps a 
dozen all told. The relatively rich Tru- 
cial coast is south and east, and the wide 
Persian Gulf extends hundreds of miles 
to the north and east. 

Meanwhile, Bahrein, ruled over by its 
Sheik, protected by Great Britain, re- 
mains one of the richest plots of ground 
in the world. With its oil produced from 
a careful, long-range point of view, it re- 
mains a reservoir of large importance. 

No one can today say finally to whal 
extent Bahrein will figure prominently in 
the war for oil. 


as the oilmen | 
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ative Tra de Mar i ae News by Countries AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
years : The Paraguayan cotton crop has pro- 
Bah. . ; (Continued from p. 21) gressed favorably. As was the case last 
S as A / t x year, it has been taken over by the Banco 
since PP 1C a 10N§ -pommodities the importation of which Agricola which has disposed of the bulk 
_#from overseas is eee -_ <n — of the crop to large operators in Buenos 
; ; eae »import licenses will be granted only when Aires. 
enn, ete acne ceed (they are the produce of Near East or On June 1 the Paraguayan Govern- 
oe “a . cena to as ye0 ~—_—s East African countries; (c) commodities ment issued a decree to cover the han- 
0 . i s e . 
n the oe “ “ et . te for which import licenses will be granted = qjing of the 1942 sugar crop and the 
‘dur Gazette of Brazil. Upposition must be to private parties within quota limits. price to be paid to growers. The Sugar 
a filed within 60 days from date of pub- Application forms indicate that approval Commission, which consists of Govern- 
S the pron of the Middle East Supply Center must ment representatives as well as private 
, — be obtained for imports from the United interests, will handle the disposition of 
Class number and Date of States. The previous notice of April 30, the entire crop. The sugar outlook was 
een commodity La to 1942 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, favorable until bad weather conditions 
id be = July 18, 1942), is canceled. during June adversely affected the cane 
\ crop and reduced the probable output. 
Bah- Air Flex No. 36.—Hats, helmets, bon- aneae P 4 
tte | ae ee at anama Ear.oriare Rewiarions 
— «fear: Ne tl nah, em Decree law No. 13,294 published June 
Town & Coun: | nets, woollen, fur, and hay Exchange and Finance 29 provides that 90 percent of the la- 
tudes headgear. mS oe borers and 95 percent of the employees of 
hae : iis, 61,..Oundiea, boubens, | Aug. 9 Government Finances.—Preliminary all firms in the country must be of Para- 
+ lens j caramels, chocolates, data on the Government’s operations in guayan nationality. This law, which is 
ME) Geatreors Por- | No-48—Perfames......-.---|_ Do. 1941 and the first 6 months of 1942 indi- comparable to legislation that has been 
‘ural ‘tames. , og | cate that in the former period revenues enacted in many other Latin American 
well; | Stetling---- a Las eae | Do. were 21,622,000 balboas and expenditures countries, further provides that no dis- 
1.) in any other shape. | 22,017,000, whereas in the latter period tinction shall be made in the remunera- 
1,000 the corresponding figures were 9,979,000 tion received by Paraguayans and for- 
neo ; : and 10,014,000 balboas, respectively. eigners when their duties are equivalent. 
Colombia.—The following applications The most important items are indicated Position in commercial concerts which 
for trade-mark registration were pub- below: require technical ability must be filled 
b] lished in the Diario Oficial of August by those who have obtained degrees in 
€ 18, 1942. Opposition to the registration 1942 Paraguayan educational institutions, ex- 
| pro- of these trade-marks must be made in Revenues 1941 (6 months) cept in the case of Paraguayans who hold 
men | Colombia within 30 days from date of ———— foreign degrees. When a curtailment of 
But the third and last printing. Import duties 7, 198 4, 009 staff becomes necessary, foreigners must 
ainly “rp done arma e “= = be dismissed first. The arbitration of 
than Sendeanark Ounuicdiie Patrimonial revenues : 721 595 any points covered by this law is placed 
Welfare receipts 2, 854 1, 749 in the hands of the National Department 
a ages Other 5, 874 686 of Labor. ‘ 
nt sev ieio — —— Total 21,6221 9,979 
a Bebe California Orange Alcoholi and nonalcoholic — een oe as pene Exchange and Finance 
° Juice. everages. i ibaa ? 1942 
ee) Ei me Pt) -----] Cement construction me- pease ~_ Three Loans Under Way.—Three loans 
uilt a terial, WR ga to Paraguay have been in process of 
tank- Cardiamina Pharmaceutical products. be pga and justice_- ; — 2, = negotiation: A grant by the United States 
If off Education aac 2541 1,434 Of $1,000,000 for public health work; a 
‘a—The following applications ae ‘ - loan of $3,000,000 for industrial and ag- 
5 tt gaelerticacd oe pub- Penne abi 078 : 390 ricultural development; and a Brazilian 
ng lished in the Diario Oficial of August 20, Other... adie MEME cs Government loan of 100,000 contos of 
si. 1942. Opposition to the registration of Total 2 017 10,014 reis. This last-mentioned loan is to be 
Hasa these trade-marks must be made in Co- spread over a period of 6 years, to carry 
ad. is lombia within 30 days from date of the an interest rate of 4 percent per annum, 
ts tn third and last printing, and to be devoted to the construction of 
7 res Para ua roads and other public works and to the 
] - y development of industry and agriculture. 
ia —_— | duce — It is understood that the money will be 
7 a ns publi- : a made available in annual installments 
nging | cation Economic Conditions and that its expenditure must be reserved 
“> 1942 The economic situation has been satis- pl = gay materials when these are 
ist all Califa, Dervish, A. | Cigars, cigarettes and | Aug. 18 factory and the commercial tempo of the ; 
ApS 8 eC 2 oo ee ee country good, although exporters have eee: 
Tru-} —_Ereanto, Fortuna, | encountered difficulties in making ship- | Transport and Communication 
wide ,Selectos, Triunfo. re De ments owing to the shortage of ocean j ea 
miles} ture Material, | general, especially tonnage at Buenos Aires and the refusal Central Railway Statistics ——The total 
Meo -Dent, The | used for false teeth. of Argentine authorities to permit the length of main line in operation by the 
by its Seomenen a Pharmaceutical and Aug. 19 shipment of commodities to that point Paraguay Central Railway Co. at the end 
1, Te medicinal prepara- until space is available. In consequence, of 1941 was 274 miles. Rolling stock on 
‘ound Hy-San A. a oo Do. there is an accumulation in Paraguay of hand included 25 locomotives, 17 first- 
from medicinal purposes. such articles as hides and skins, quebra- class passenger Cars, 11 second-class pas- 
it ree} —-_‘[nterico ge oe a cho extract, and canned meats, and im- Senger Cars, 7 combination passenger 
ce. a oe radio, tele. port stocks in some instances have been cars, 3 motor coaches, and 436 freight 
what phone, and other seriously reduced. Although inconven- cars, 
tly in — iences have been unpleasant, there have Total train-kilometers recorded were 
been no actual hardships. higher in 1941 than in 1939 in respect to 
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mixed trains and freight trains. Pas- 
senger traffic also was higher in 1941, a 
total of 1,243,820 individual tickets being 
sold as compared with 1,238,009 in 1939; 
however, freight, parcel, and baggage 
traffic all showed reductions in 1941 as 
compared with 1939. 


Spanish Morocco 


Transport and Communication 


Motorcar Operation Cut.—A recent de- 
cree restricting the use of automobiles in 
Spanish Morocco indicates that the pe- 
troleum reserves in Spanish North Africa 
may be depleted—a reversal of the trend 
in 1941 when large stocks of this stra- 
tegic material were being accumulated. 

Under the decree, all automobiles were 
forbidden to operate in Spanish Morocco 
during August. The measure represented 
a tightening of the former prohibitions, 
under which the exceptions allowed al- 
most outgrew the rule. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Service Profits Drop—Sweden’s 
national air-traffic undertaking during 
1941 showed a reduction in gross profit of 
more than 50 percent in comparison with 
1940—but, under existing circumstances, 
the year’s operations may be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory, according to the Eu- 
lopean press. 

Operating results for 1941 reveal an 
all-round decrease compared with the 
preceding year, except in the case of 
conveyance of mail. A total of 652,514 
miles were flown in 1941 as against 
1,014,825 in 1940. The number of pas- 
sengers carried decreased from 31,787 to 
20,987, but the weight of air mail carried 
increased from 505,140 to 552,290 pounds. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


During the first 3 months of 1942, 47 
new factories were put into operation in 
Switzerland, including 12 in the ma- 
chine industry, 9 in the chemical, and 
6 in the wood industry, and 5 in the 
watch and metal industries. At the end 
of March, 8,638 enterprises were regis- 
tered in the official factory statistics, an 
increase of 181 as compared with the 
figure at the end of March 1941. From 
the end of March 1940 to the end of 
March 1941 the increase was only 28. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quarantine Fees and Taxes Increased 
and Consolidated.—Quarantine fees and 
taxes collected in Syria and Lebanon on 
ships, aircraft, passengers, and on im- 
ported or exported animals or products 
requiring disinfection, have been in- 
creased by about one-half, and all previ- 
ows provisions have been consolidated 
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into one text, effective April 1, 1942, by 
decree No. 181/FL of March 26, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of April 15, 1942. 
Wheat Office Created with Monopoly 
of Buying, Transportation, and Impor- 
tation.—A Wheat Office for Syria and 


Lebanon has been created by order No,’ 


229/FL of April 21, 1942, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of April 30. 

This Office, which is to establish the 
necessary stocks to supply the popula- 
tion, is to have the monopoly of pur- 
chases and transportation of wheat har- 
vested in 1942 in Syria and Lebanon, as 
well as of flours, semolinas, products and 
subproducts of wheat grinding. This 
monopoly may be extended, by decision 
of the Delegate General, to all other 
bread cereals. 

The Wheat Office likewise has the mo- 
nopoly of importation of all bread cereals. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Import Tax Applied to Many 
Additional Products.—The special import 
tax of 1 percent ad valorem, which had 
been established in Tunisia on a number 
of chemical products and manufactured 
goods on March 24, 1941, has been ap- 
plied to additional classes of products by 
an order of February 12, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Feb- 
ruary 21. 

The classes of products made subject 
to this tax include certain industrial fats 
and oils; calcium carbide; earthenware 
and glass; leather articles for industrial 
use; arms of commerce; furniture and 
manufactures of wood; wares of asbestos, 
mica, and the like; scientific instruments 
and various apparatus; and smallwares, 
brush wares, and toy wares. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
2, 1941, for announcement of this tax.] 

Export-License Tax Applied to Other 
Manufactured Palm Fiber Products.— 
An export-license tax of 300 francs per 
100 net kilograms has been fixed in Tu- 
nisia on manufactures of combed palm 
fibers not already subject to license tax, 
effective from January 27, 1942, by an 
order of February 12, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of February 21. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Novem- 
ber 8 and 22, 1941, and May 16, 1942, for 
previous announcements concerning export- 
license taxes On palm-fiber products.] 

Ezportation and Reexportation of 
Specified Products to Any Destination 
Subject to License.—The exportation and 
reexportation of specified products from 
Tunisia to any destination (including 
France and Algeria) have been made 
subject to license, according to a notice 
to exporters published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of February 12, 1942. 

The products affected are: 

Volatile oils and essences of Tunisian 
origin. 

Medicinal herbs, flowers, and leaves. 

Peels of lemons, oranges, and othe. 
citrus fruits (effective from January 31, 
1942). 

Foliage. 

Fruit juice or must without sugar or 
alcohol. 
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Concentrated vintage musts with or 
without alcohol. 

Lemonades without sugar. 

Distilled beverages. 

Furniture. 

Beadings and moldings of wood. 

Wooden shoes. . 

Articles of the toy trade and their | 
finished parts. RO 

[Exports of these products to France and 
Algeria had been exempted from the license 
requirement of March 18, 1941, announced ip 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12, 1941.) 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Foodstuffs and Raw Asbestos: 
Exportation Prohibited.—Export licenses 
are no longer granted in Turkey for cer- 
tain foodstuffs (not including dried fruits 
and nuts) after May 13, 1942, nor for raw | y 
asbestos, according to the Feuille Off- l 01 
cielle Suisse du Commerce of May 19 and 
June 8, 1942. 


















































Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chick-peas: Duty-Free Importation ~ 
Authorized.—The duty-free importation 
of a maximum of 250 tons of chick-peas 
for manufacturing purposes was author- 
ized by Uruguayan resolution dated Au- 
gust 12, published in the Diario Oficia} 
of August 20, 1942. 


Robert J. Burr.—Born September 3, @ 
1901, in Walkerville, Ontario, Canada, %& 
Educated in Walkerville and in Chatta- — 
nooga, Tenn. B.S., University of Chat- | 
tanooga; Ph. D., University of Wisconsin, * 
Entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce in June 1942 on leave from® 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he is Professor of Economics. For 
6 years was secretary and assistant to the | 
Director of the Oriental Institute, Uni- —~ 
versity of Chicago, with whom he trave- | 
elled to Egypt and Palestine supervising 
Oriental Institute expeditions there and 
conferring with government officials re- 7 
garding a program of archaelogical work. 7 

Lynn Swearingen.—A. B., Sioux Falls 7 
College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 1931. M. A, 
in English, 1933, State University of Iowa. ~ 
Graduate work in English at University @¥% 
of Chicago. Newspaper reporter, 1933-34. @ 
Instructor in English and journalism 
from 1935 to 1941. Joined Industry Re- — 
ports Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- % 
mestic Commerce on April 18, 1942. At} 
present member of Drugs Staff, Cone * 
sumption Goods and Materials Unit, 3a 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 3% 
merce. 7 
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